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SOME TRENDS AND PROBLEMS OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES' 


By Professor GUY STANTON FORD 
DEAN OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


‘ris occasion is a double source of grati- 
fication tome. There is a personal pleasure 
in being one of the speakers on an occasion 
so significant in the history of the Ohio 
State University. The coincidence of this 
landmark with the twenty-fifth anniversary 
{ the administrative leadership of the dis- 
tinguished scholar who has been a personal 
friend throughout most of that service 
enables me to bring to Dean McPherson the 
ereetings and good wishes of all his asso- 
ciates in the Association of American Uni- 
His urbanity and kindly gentle- 
ness and ageless optimism have been a 
benign catalyst in settling controversies 
and his all-exelusive faith that chemistry 
really worth-while reality in 
education, especially chemistry as taught at 
Ohio State, his gentle despair at those who 
demurred, have been so unobtrusively and 
unconsciously expressed that they have pre- 
cipitated no new controversies. I am bearer 
also of the felicitations of the University of 
Minnesota to both Ohio State and Dean 
McPherson on this happy occasion. 

In speaking for history and the social 


versities. 


° 4 “ 
Is the only 


sciences, T am embarrassed by having to 
point out that long before Einstein, history 
and human experience had discovered the 


\n address delivered on May 22, 1936, at the 
‘twenty-fifth anniversary of the Graduate School of 
Ohio State University. Dean William MePherson 
las been the dean throughout this quarter century. 


law of relativity as applied to the changing 
values and judgments produced by the 
hurrying procession of the years. We all 
know this relativity induced by growing 
older. The youngest one here can find no 
curbstone quite so high as when he toddled 
about, no swing that so nearly touches the 
sky. Those who are older can remember 
when in their youth the age of 40 carved 
on a gravestone meant death at a ripe old 
age and now seems a melancholy memorial 
to one cut down at the threshold of life. 

A quarter of a century in the life of this 
university and in its service to scholarship 
is long or short, depending upon the per- 
spective against which you view it. Against 
the background of all the centuries since 
Thales calculated the first eclipse and gave 
mankind the hope of a world free from 
control by superstition and ignorance, 
against such a time perspective even the 
three centuries that Harvard celebrated in 
September are but as yesterday. But 
against the relatively short span since both 
the natural and the social sciences entered 
the broadened roads now opening before 
them, even twenty-five years compasses a 
goodly portion of what each has achieved. 

Relativity, which is history in disguise, 
points out to the natural scientist that it 
is not yet a century since Faraday was put- 
tering about with wires and a magnet, and 
Darwin and his work. 


even nearer is 
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Within the lifetime of some present Mendel 
was planting and observing sweet peas in 
the monastery garden at Briinn and dedue- 
ing the laws of genetics, and we have yet to 
celebrate the centennial of Pasteur’s most 
significant contributions to chemistry and 
bacteriology. Clerk Maxwell and Herz 
and the inventor of the internal combustion 
engine might have been friends of the fam- 
ily when Dean McPherson was in_ his 
teens. The host of great names in the last 
half century of science would, if gathered 
together, be a faculty that any one here 
past middle life might have studied under. 
One of the greatest, with years of service 
before retirement, a name to be ranked with 
Newton and Leibnitz, is still a flaming torch 
uplifted to light new paths in science and 
to reveal the hideous intolerance of a nation 
once among the leaders in modern eciviliza- 
tion and now set to return to primitive 
passions and pagan cults, even to Nordic 
mathematics, which is apparently the addi- 
tion of false anthropology to prejudice and 
the subtraction of brains and liberty and 
the freedom of the human spirit. 

sy the same time schedule we have ap- 
plied to the natural sciences, history and 
the social sciences, dealing as they do with 
human conduct in social situations, seem 
to present a longer perspective. It is true 
that we can begin with Herodotus and the 
codes of Moses and Hamurabi, the Republic 
of Plato and the teachings of Confucius 
and St. Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, 
and find in them prototypes and living 
forces. No historian can forget that they 
lived and no historian or political scientist 
or sociologist can deny that they are still 
living. Yet, though he reckons with such 
ancient names and systems of social thought 
and finds them from time to time startlingly 
modern, the social scientist in all disciplines 
as we find him in universities to-day stems 
from founding fathers who were con- 
temporaries of Lavoisier and Priestley and 
Cuvier and Linné and Watt and Laplace. 
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Gibbon and Rousseau and Burke, Adam 
Smith and the writers of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Federalist were 
of that same eighteenth century generation 
to which we owe so much, and they con- 
tributed much to what we call contempo- 
rary social thinking in America. The 
thought of the average man in America is 
still a visible bench mark of all that these 
men of a century and a half ago embodied 
in the glorification of individualism and 
natural rights and is expressed to-day in 
the rationalization of our mass resistance 
to inevitable internal social adjustment 
and new and inescapable international re- 
sponsibilities. 

If we take history and each of the social 
sciences in turn, as disciplines with special 
techniques, self-conscious thought about 
their field and task, in short, as subjects 
for university teaching and research, their 
span is not much more than a century for 
the two oldest, history and economies, and 
only decades for political science, sociology 
and psychology. History ean trace the crit- 
ical use of documents back to the contro- 
versies over papal power in the Renaissance 
and the Reformation, but historical scholar- 
ship went underground in the arid cen- 
turies of religious wars and theological dis- 
putes. The monarchs of rising states made 
it the mirror of their glories. The struggle 
of a few scholars to emancipate it and give 
it method and material at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century makes the decade 
around 1825 the birth years of history as 
it has been practiced since. It was then 
that Ranke published his first volumes, 
the first folios of the great ‘‘Monumenta 
Germania Historica’’ began their serried 
march unbroken to our day and the ser- 
inar method started first by Boeckh i 
philology was taken over and applied t? 
the training of historians. A new ideal 
of objectivity and scientifie accurary 
seemed to the founders of this new school 
to make the historian a judging God out 
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side the machine. It was a false hope to 
think the historian could be more than 
human, but a worthy and fruitful ideal not 
to be abandoned lightly. 

Economics likewise in the same early 
decades of the nineteenth century stepped 
forth with even greater confidence. Adam 
Smith had written a handbook for states- 
men in 1776, arguing that from what was 
wood for the economie welfare of the in- 
dividual might be deduced the policies that 
would contribute to the wealth of nations. 
It remained for Malthus and more espe- 
cially for Ricardo to lay down laws in eco- 
nomics that were not to be departed from 
with temerity. A confident disciple writ- 
ng in 1821 solemnly proclaimed ‘‘that 
twenty years hence there will scarcely exist 
a doubt respecting any of its (political 
fundamental principles.’’ If 
you have a lingering idea that economies a 
century later has reached this degree of 
certitude, | suggest that you consult a critic 
i! the New Deal, preferably one who was 
equally vigorous in proclaiming in 1928 
that we had permanently reached a new 
level. What really 
lappened about thirty years after this 
prophecy was that two natural scientists 
read Malthus, and a fugitive German Jew 
real Malthus and Rieardo and Bentham 
and all their followers, plus a goodly share 
of the history shelves in the British Mu- 
lo the two scientists, Alfred Russell 
Wallace on a sick bed in the Moluceas and 
Charles Darwin in England, came the con- 
lirmation of evolution and the idea of the 
survival of the fittest. In the mind of Karl 
Marx there evolved the idea of class conflict 

(| survival to be worked out in his his- 
ric volume, ‘Das Kapital.’? From the 
outlets thus engendered by the two most 
lallengine generalizations of the nine- 


economy ’s) 


and higher eeconomie 


seum., 


‘eenth century, biology and economies and 


Nolit 


ities and history took new vigor and 
ity. Malthus builded quite otherwise 
i he knew. 
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But economics as we know it and as it 
faces the future is not simply a continu- 
ation of Smith and Ricardo and John 
Stuart Mill. In between and the 
contemporary group there intervenes the 
school of historical economists best exem- 
plified in this country in the earlier work 
of Richard T. Ely, one of my own teachers 
and still living, and by Schmoller, who was 
lecturing at Berlin in my student days in 
Germany, and by Sombart, who has just 
published an idealized but unpracticed phi- 
losophy for national Socialism in Germany. 
Side by side with these we had to busy 
ourselves as students with the refinements 
of the Vienna-made theories of a Bohm- 
Bawerk and Baron Wieser, who trans- 
ferred from the world of economic theory 
to four years of hard reality as Austrian 
minister of finance during the world war. 
All these and many others, like Marshall, 
have contributed to the dominant thought 
in economics, but the leaders in economic 
study and theory to-day pursue a somewhat 
different, more realistic approach to the 
study of human behavior in the manifold 
social institutions and 
cerned with man’s economic life. 

One can not dogmatically set a date for 
a new orientation in economics nor ignore 
as a historian that the economists who pre- 
ceded our generation made their contribu- 


them 


procedures con- 


tion and their works do live after them. 
What we can affirm is that the industrial 
revolution and the emphasis through sci- 
ence upon measurement and the patient 
accumulation of data and the reporting of 
experiments, all three acting with increased 
tempo and mass, have forced the economist 
to reckon with a dynamie society where 
economic laws based upon a non-existent 
economic man acting in a social vacuum 
are only a modern form of scholasticism. 
When the 


census reports, trade and price statistics 


economist began to dig into 


over a range of years, to organize bureaus 
and institutes such as the National Bureau 
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of Economics and the Brookings Institution 
and the scores of organizations of a similar 
character in the universities, he did not and 
could not abandon the consideration of eco- 
nomic theory, but he had stepped out of his 
closet to take a look-see before he formu- 
lated a hypothesis. Statistics and mathe- 
matics, curves and graphs and correlation 
coefficients became his handmaidens, some- 
times his masters, and then the blind led 
the blind. 
if properly digested, his nourishing food. 


Raw data became his daily and, 


He lived again in a dynamic world amid 
the clash of new factors derived from sci- 
invention old de- 
scended from historic institutions, classes 
attitudes. If I ventured to 
name three names who represented initial 


ence and and forces 


and social 
embodiments of some phases of this new 
orientation among American economists, it 
would be Richmond Mayo-Smith, of Colum- 
bia, Thorsten Veblen, who fitted no univer- 
sity conventional pattern, and John R. 
Commons, now an emeritus professor at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

This search for basic economie forces 
among economic realities has not been con- 
fined to evident in the 
roster of outstanding economists abroad as 


Beveridge 


America. It is 


well as in the list in America. 
Robertson and Keynes in England, 
Cassel, Wicksall, Mirdahl, Lindahl and 
Olin in Sweden, Rist in France have much 


and 


in common with Mitchell and Gay and 
Moulton and Hansen in America. Econo- 
mists of proved ability and scholarship are 
not, as the public is led to think by political 
partisans, totally unable to agree. Any 
major collaboration of the best of them, 
whether in a League of Nations Commission 
or in a national program for the economic 
rehabilitation of Australia come to agree- 
ment in fundamentals. Even the scientists, 
the real scientists, have taken longer to 
come to agreement about cosmic rays—if 
they have come to agreement. But my point 
is that economies to-day is not working with 
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outworn patterns of a day of political and 
economic laissez-faire and that the pre. 
dominant theory seeks conformity to the 
logic of reality as seen dimly, perhaps, 
but with increasing clarity through ob. 
servations painstakingly assembled and 
verified. 

Political science in the last thirty years 
has become a new subject, with new out- 
looks and a realistic sense that its tasks 
are as complex as those of economies. Dis- 
cussions of theories are no longer its major 
concern. What thinkers set up as ideals 
in the past, whether it be Plato or Machia- 
velli or Rousseau or the abstractions into 
which writers rationalized the governments 
set up by monarchs or parties, whether it 
be Hobbes or Locke or Bentham and 
Austin, have become a proper part of the 
history of political theory. When James 
Bryce published his American Common- 
wealth, he lifted the study of government 
in America into a cooler, clearer, more in- 
vigorating atmosphere. By painting us as 
we were with the wart on our nose, he 
helped break us of political preening and 
uncritical self-laudation. It was not a pro- 
found work, but it took the swaddling 
clothes off a boastful youngster and 
spanked him into a realization of some of 
his blunders. De Tocqueville, fifty years 
earlier in the midst of triumphant Jack- 
sonian democracy, got no such hearing as 
Bryce did when he pointed out the failures 
of municipal government in a land that 
would some day be dominated by cities 
and would within a few decades face a test- 
ine of democratic government that would 
reveal every weakness and measure thie 
strength and perfection that we took for 
granted. The task of harmonizing social 
purposes, social conditions and diminis! 
ing natural wealth stood starkly forth from 
the day of Bryce in the late eighties as the 
task of government and the subject of study 
by political science. I saw the old schoo! 
and the new face to face on the same cat 














pus in 1901. Professor John W. Burgess 


nresided at my general examination for the 
Joctorate and asked me questions about the 
theory of sovereignty and Civil War and 
Reconstruction. In the same faculty was 
a junior member, Charles A. Beard, just be- 
vinning his teaching, who went on to found 
municipal research bureaus as agencies to 
mitigate the shame of the cities. Others, 
like Charles E. Merriam, who had just 
taken his degree, like Henry Spencer, a 
fellow student, like Charles McCarthy, my 
classmate at Wiseonsin, and John A. Fair- 
my colleague at Illinois, went on to 
found other municipal bureaus in univer- 
sities and gathered them in state leagues 
or set up legislative reference bureaus, to 
reach over into the field of taxation and 
public finance. This younger group at the 
‘n of the century, influenced not a little 
(Graham Wallas, knew and taught that 
vovernment exists and adjusts within a 
and the 
ws and classes it produces are the living 


society Whose economie system 


itrix of any government. They saw this 
sale economic system reaching beyond na- 
houndaries to create international 
that 


nexus of 


tional 


problems compelled and created a 
international 


which in turn 


crowing 


political 


ustitutions reacted upon 
In such a complexity 


national 


ternal institutions. 
‘reased by and group diver- 
vencles, government and the study of gov- 
ernment was and is no task for the un- 
the either in 


evislative halls or in university classrooms. 


and uninformed 


thinking 
Press and propaganda made the perception 
i what was the good life and how to attain 

by social willing through government a 
harder to determine than it was for 
Jean Bodin 


lato or Loeke or Bentham. 


i sixteenth century France in his use of 
*xperience and history in ‘‘Six Books of 
Republic’? is a and 
yatron saint for the political scientist. to- 
than any other of ancient days. When 
ve contemporary political scientist plunges 


worthier model 
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into a subject that is now using statistics, 
psychology and economies as its Hiilfswis- 
senschaften he might well pray for the help 
of the friendly demon which Bodin be- 
heved touched him on the right ear when 
he was about to do wrong and on the left 
ear when he intended doing good. 

Perhaps as [ dismiss political science I 
had better repeat my text and that is that 
political science in its dominant attitudes 
and interests is a new discipline. It is 
striving to be realistic and is and will re- 
main, I hope, becomingly modest in the face 
of tasks more mountainous and momentous 
by reason of the eruption of dictators, the 
social lag between the stuttering will of 
society and the raucous demands of. its 
mechanized environment, and the palsied 
faith of the friends of democracy. 

Is not the same thing true of the newest 
of the social sciences, sociology, cultural 
anthropology and psychology? It is be- 
yond my purposes and competence to show 
how they have often sprung from the older 
disciplines, chiefly history and economics 

In the hierarchy of the 
they the 
Comte and Spencer in sociology were men 


and philosophy. 
social sciences are youngest. 
of the last half of the last century, and 
Ward and Sumner overlap men of our 
generation. As a sophomore I struggled, 
vainly I fear, to understand Ward’s ‘‘ Dy- 
namie Sociology,’’ and as a young in- 
structor I sat in faculty meetings under the 
shadow of Sumner’s gleaming dome of a 
head, and both Dean McPherson and I can 
recall a meeting of the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities when Franklin Giddings 
gave one of his addresses. Sociology in the 
last generation was frequently the effort of 
some one who had outgrown formal history 
or economics or, for that matter, any stand- 
ard subject, to find and state a compre- 
hensive, all-inclusive system, including all 
men’s interests and institutions and to re- 
duce them to logie and law. Then under 


their disciples sociology, on reedy legs and 
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in borrowed clothes, suffered the growing 
pains of every new field of study. It forgot 
its own past and rediscovered in the second- 
hand facts of physics, mathematics, biol- 
ogy, geography, history and economics anal- 
ogies that bred a score of schools each with 
a fearful and fearsome ‘erminology.  Al- 
though that day is not done and there may 
never be any unified subject recognized as 
sociology, any more than there is any sub- 
ject agreed on as philosophy but only phi- 
losophers, there are signs, and encouraging 
ones, that logomachy and pseudo-science no 
longer sweep American sociologists off their 
feet. -areto, 
with his defined 
‘*soci- 


The only real disciplines of 


assumed and = vaguely 


‘*residues’’ and ‘‘derivations,’’ his 
ology of Al Capone,’’ as a clever country- 
man called it, are scientists, I mean ‘‘pure 
scientists’? and not sociologists. When one 
is interested as I am in seeing a sound de- 
velopment in a great field of study which 
had its origin largely because historians, 
like traditional arts colleges, had too nar- 
row a view of their possible functions, they 
can be encouraged by the better young men 
now teaching and studying sociology. I 
think especially of a volume by various 
young sociologists on ‘* Trends in Amer- 
ican Sociology,’’ edited by a young scholar 
to whom I had the pleasure of presenting 


se 


his doctor’s degree. 

Psychology is not only the newest but the 
most vigorous and pervasive and perilous 
of the subjects that touch the field of hu- 
man behavior. It influenced all of 
them and pervaded schools and counting- 


has 


advertising columns with its 
terminology and its techniques. Yet it is 
only a generation from Helmholz and Binet 


rooms and 


and Janet and the pioneer work in America 
of Hall, Cattell and James to the living day 
of Freud and Kohler and Thorndike and 
Yerkes and Terman and your own alumnus, 
Donald Paterson. I literally stepped across 
the line from the old psychology to the new 


The 


between semesters in my junior year. 
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first semester under a Socratic quiz master 
was devoted to two text-books, a transla- 
tion of Ribot’s ‘‘ English Psychology’? with 
chapters on Hartley, Spencer, Bain and 
the Mills, father and son, and Hoffding’s 
‘*Psychology.’’ The second semester was 
James’s classic text and experimental psy- 
chology, as presented by Joseph Jastrow 
fresh from the Hopkins laboratory of G. 
Stanley Hall. It was too many kinds in 
one year. Yet psychology has developed 
other schools, six, I believe, but you can 
count them yourselves. As man’s mind, 
which seems often the smallest and shallow- 
est thing in the universe, is as yet uncom- 
passed and unplumbed either singly or in 
groups, there may be new schools. But 
over against divisions in his ranks the psy- 
chologist has to his credit a growing sense 
of the peril in which he stands by too great 
popularity and an increasing awareness 
that he must revalue many of the assump- 
tions on which he has built his elaim to 
being a scientist and a possible arbiter of 
our individual and collective lives. 

We have now hastily called the roll of 
the social sciences as we know them to-day. 
They impress us with their youth and their 
vigor. There is among them a growing 
realization that in dealing with man and his 
mores they have a task so complex thiat 
analogies from the natural sciences aud 
even the name ‘‘science’’ may lead them 
astray. They are equally aware that in 
man biology has handed them a subject of 
investigation with a long history and a 
portfolio of social inheritance that must 
be assessed. The tasks of the social scien- 
tist are unique and infinitely significant. 
The problems they attack change even as 
they seek a solution, and the social scientist 
who is studying mankind in a social sitt- 
ation is himself with all bis attitudes and 
inheritances part of the problem he seeks 
to solve. 

The incommensurables of 
and choice, the pervading influences of the 


human wil! 
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past and the conditions of the present and 
the interests and selective affinities of the 
s<-holar’s own mind combine and recombine 
to make problems so complex that we have 
had to break them up for study into the 
specialities I have reviewed. Often we 

ust turn about and recombine these par- 
tial views into a larger synthesis. That is 
ihe task that is being undertaken by the 

perative effort of social scientists gath- 
ered in national and local councils and by 
ndividual men who know only problems 
master and use all the data of the 
various disciplines to solve them. Such 
nen are rare and invaluable and this in- 

tution and all scholarship lost a shining 
exemplar in the death of Dean William R. 
No one could talk about social 
science on such an oceasion as this without 


Shepard. 


ing tribute to one who was truly a social 
‘entist. 
| must forego a survey of the immediate 
roblems that face each of these disciplines 
its own field. To such problems in each 
ll a qualified scholar could devote more 
than one address. I can only speak of a 
ew things that concern them jointly as a 
» of scholars whose research and teach- 
iy nay be the bridge over which we can 
pass safely from what has been to what is 
to be in a world that is changing so fast 
iat old shibboleths and war cries sound 
ow to our ears. 
One can find on the campus of a large 
| complex university like this some of 
‘le immediate and important responsibili- 
‘les placed upon history and the social sei- 
ences by the newer professional schools of 
business, journalism and edueation. These 
lilts are organized in response to imme- 
‘late pressures to attain practical ends. 
The groups outside the university who are 
‘terested in securing these special types 
education and often those within the 
iversity who direct them, are satisfied 
When students have mastered a few tech- 
‘jules and procedures and ean fit a job by 
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the unreflecting exercise of a few skills. 
The immediate satisfaction of employers 
is too often the measure of success as it has 
been in the past in engineering education. 
But just as surely as engineering is coming 
to recognize that training in the basic sub- 
jects of physics, mathematics and chem- 
istry and not shop work and pattern mak- 
ing are the foundation for any training of 
engineers at the university level and for the 
long run of life careers, just so certainly 
will journalism, business and education as 
university subjects come to recognize that 
it is primarily through history and the 
social sciences that their students can gain 
a comprehension of the society and social 
forces that condition all their life’s work. 
It seems to me hardly necessary to amplify 
or illustrate this in a day when business as 
exemplified in its great national associa- 
tions gives so little evidence of statesman- 
ship based upon training in interpreting a 
past so near as the 1920’s and upon a 
realistic and objective appraisal of the 
forces that are moving the present; when 
journalism singly or in great chains ex- 
ploits prejudice and ignorance for profit ; 
when public school administrators, trained 
in techniques and procedures to the exclu- 
sion of the subject-matter of the education 
they direct, do not have the statesmanship 
and basie training to reckon with the forces 
and pressure groups that are crippling 
schools and public libraries or seeking to 
dictate what shall be taught not their chil- 
dren but ours. 

It would be possible to extend this com- 
ment to include in some degree the older 
professions of law and medicine. In a day 
when no business or profession lives to 
itself and all are ‘‘affected with public in- 
terest,’’ the perpetuity of democracy, even 
the preservation of our cherished liberties 
within the areas of any profession or busi- 
ness demands that we recognize that an un- 
vielding battle to return to the bigger and 
better status quo of the 1870’s or 1915 or 
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1928 is the surest way to some form of 
It is 
the business of those who study human con- 


political and economic dictatorship. 


duct as embodied in institutions and group 
action past and present to mediate as best 
they may between the two camps of vision- 
aries. The vision of one group 1s seen over 
its shoulder in an idealized and non-ex- 
istent past and the vision of the other is 
a mirage of unattainable perfectibility in 
the future. It is at this point that his- 
tory, the mother of all the social sciences, 
steps forth from the obscurity into which 
it is being pushed by its children, to lay 
its cooling hand upon the brow of contend- 
ing factions and say, ‘‘Why so hot, little 
man? You and your kind who learned 
nothing and forgot nothing always lost in 
the end and you over there and your kind 
have attained none of the utopias your 
leaders prophesied.’’ History might cite 
page and verse to both. 

Perhaps he who thinks all things were 
settled in the past and he who is sure he 
has a panacea for the future may see him- 
self in the story told of Professor William 


Graham Sumner’s early teaching days. 
Professor Sumner was discussing social 
conditions and possible reform. <As_ he 


outlined successive plans, a Chinaman in 
the class would rise and say, ‘‘Now, pro- 
fessor, we tried that during the Han dy- 
and it did 
again, ‘‘We tried that in 
the 
seventh century and it was not satisfae- 


nasty two hundred vears B. ©. 
not work’’; or 
China under T’ang dynasty in the 
tory’’: and so on for successive reforms 
and successive Chinese dynasties until as 
Professor Sumner saw the Chinese student 
rising again, he said, ‘‘Now hold on, voung 
man. Let me have my enthusiasms.’’ To 


whatever comfort radical or reactionary 
may get from this story, the historian adds 
his footnote by pointing to a China that 
finds to-day that not all problems were 
settled in the past beyond reform and that 


with us the spirit of the age has changed 
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so fast that Professor Sumner’s novel ideas 
in the 80’s, whatever they were, would 
probably be counted soundly conservative, 

There is, it seems to me, a special re- 
sponsibility resting upon those who pursue 
teaching and research in the social sciences 
Here, and here alone, 
the commonwealth of Ohio has set aside at 
publie support a group of men and women 


in a state university. 


who owe no loyalty to any party or class 
or any self-seeking groups or individuals, 
They are the one group who have no selfish 
ends to serve and no loyalty but to the wel- 
fare of the whole people and the truth they 
forever seek. This university is the state, 
the people of the state thinking. Here is a 
body of scholars and students set aside by 
the sacrifices of the humblest citizen to 
think and think hard, not only about what 
is or has been but about what should be as 
each scholar sees it in his special field of 
competence. No other public — servants 
within the boundaries of this state are thus 
set apart and dedicated. So long as they 
do not fail the people, the people will not 
fail them. 


a time, the outlook dark and discouraging, 


The skies may be clouded for 


but universities and the tradition of schol- 
arship are older than any party, older than 
any government now existing in the world 
and will misunderstanding and 


No leader or party 01 


survive 
temporary defeat. 
nation that has attempted to control for 
selfish ends or suppress the institutions of 
higher learning has achieved anything but 
infamy and reproach, if not in their own 
day, then ultimately in the verdict of his- 
It is a lesson often learned and ap- 
parently often forgotten by Hitlers and 
Mussolinis big and little throughout the 


tory. 


civilized world. 
The world at present seems to have more 


than its share of men and groups who 


would have all learning end where their 
prejudice and ignorance begin. ‘The niu 


ber of obscurantist groups who fear the 
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It is 
this situation repeated often before in sim- 


an who thinks otherwise is legion. 


ar periods of confusion and transition 
endangers the scholar engaged in the 
siudy of social problems and institutions 
either as historian or economist or political 
scientist or sociologist. Every one knows, 
thinks he knows, what he wants taught 
what must not be investigated or re- 
ported on. Yesterday it was the biologist 
ho was the subject of attack, to-day it 
is the social scientist, to-morrow it may be 
the biochemist if the opponents of the free- 
m of teaching and learning ever find out 
iiderstand what he is doing. 
\Iv concluding word to all scholars 1s not 
of pessimism. You are placed here to 
hard and to think otherwise if the 
ts compel you. You are paid to follow 
ategorical imperative of the truth that 
mes to you by reason of the breadth and 


pth of your studies. If you saw no fur- 
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ther into the complexities of to-day’s tasks 
and problems than the man in the street 
and had nothing to offer but accepted shib 
boleths vou would not earn your salt, much 
less your salary. Yours is the probing 
mind that pricks mankind on, step by step, 
to scale new heights in culture and in hu- 
man welfare. You represent that ‘‘non-ae- 
quisitive leadership indispensable to the en- 
durance of society,’’ certainly of a demo 
cratic society. The people know this in- 
stinetively and will give you the freedom 
without which the name university is a 
hollow mockery. The one condition is that 


you exercise it unselfishly, courageously 


and as becomes a scholar. If university 
men, especially those in the social sciences, 
measure up to their high calling, they will 
become in these difficult days the trusted 
cuardians of the common welfare and the 
only insurance that the common welfare 


can be achieved by a self-governing society. 


CAN THE SCHOOLS REMAKE THE WORLD?’ 


By Dr. HAROLD F. CLARK 


PROFESSOR 


Be- 
‘we attempt to answer this question, let 


CAN the schools remake the world? 
isk more questions. Can the newspapers 
ike the world? Can the radio remake 


rld? 


ness or 


Can the church or industry or 
the 
make the world? 


army or the government 
To ask the question in 

form is to provide our own answer. 
a highly developed society with a great 

powerful institutions at work, no one 
ney can have any great amount of in- 
To 


| any one agency to change the world 


nce in opposition to all others. 


opposition to all other institutions is fan- 
To ask whether the schools can re- 
Obvi- 


no one believes the school can remake 


the world is a silly question. 


id before the Administration Conference, 


Mann Auditorium, July 29, 1936. 


OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

the world in opposition to all other forces 
of society. This is perhaps the most un- 
fortunate question that has been asked in 
It is 


a foolish question and should never have 


recent years in the educational world. 
been asked. And those who have answered 
it either by yes or by no have performed no 
service to the American schools. 

The question that should have been asked 
is, What is the obligation of any one instt- 
tution in the light of what all other institu 


) 


tions will do? In other words, what can we 
expect the schools to do, other institutions 
being as they are and doing what they will 
do? 


the schools will have the support of a great 


On almost any issue you can mention, 
many other agencies. An important ques 
schools 


tion, then, becomes, Where can the 


play a decisive part in making this a better 
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world—receiving the help from other insti- 
tutions that they may reasonably expect to 
receive? With this introduction, then, we 
should like to raise the more general ques- 
tion, What may we reasonably expect the 
schools to do? 

If you will ask any group of people to 
make a list of what they expect from an 
economie order, high on this list you will 
find the requirement that adequate food be 
provided for everybody. It would be fool- 
ish to say that the schools could provide 
adequate food for the entire population. 
But as we pointed out earlier, that is not 
the practical question. The practical ques- 
tion is, People having the amounts of food 
they do or the amounts of income they have, 
could the schools do anything that would 
enable them to transform that income into 
an adequate supply of food? The answer 
to this question is an emphatic yes. 

A rather careful study seems to indicate 
that probably 100,000,000 people in the 
United States eat too much food; that per- 
haps 20,000,000 eat the wrong food; and 
that there doubtless are some 6,000,000 or 
8,000,000 who definitely do not get enough 
of any kind of food. There seems to be no 
reasonable doubt that a proper program of 
education would easily make it possible for 
the people who eat too much food to eat 
the right amount. The proper education 
should make it possible for those who eat 
the wrong food to get approximately the 
food. Certain minor changes in 
producing badly diet 
should even make it possible to supply the 


correct 
needed items of 
few million people who are undernourished 
with an adequate quantity of food. 

With proper organization it should be 
possible to provide at least a minimum 
satisfactory diet as low as 5¢ or 6¢ or 7¢ a 
day per person. Even if this estimate is in 
error by a substantial amount, there is no 
eoneeivable reason why, if the situation 
were adequately explained to this country, 
good food could not be provided to every 
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person. It is not too much to say, then, 
that, economic conditions being what they 
are, the schools could play the crucial and 
deciding part in bringing adequate food to 
the American population. 

In good years we spend from $10,000. 
000,000 to $12,000,000,000 on clothes; in 
poor years, from $5,000,000,000 to $8,000.- 
000,000. This is far more than should be 
necessary in order to provide adequate 
clothes for all our people. With the new 
possibilities of synthetie fabrics, with low- 
cost dyes, with mass production of the basic 
materials, there seems no possible reason 
for concluding that we could not provide 
adequate clothing for all our people. Some 
extreme people have gone so far as to say 
that $2,000,000,000 or $3,000,000,000 prop- 
erly spent should provide thoroughly satis- 
factory clothing for all our people. The 
main problems seem to be to control thie 
unnecessary losses through rapid _ style 
changes and to bring about drastic altera- 
tions of the basic design of many of our 
clothing items and to produce basic and 
simple designs of high esthetic quality from 
high-grade material on a mass-production, 
low-cost basis. There are difficulties in 
doing this, and no one wants to minimize 
those difficulties. However, it does seem 
reasonable to conclude that, in the light of 
all the facts, the schools could play the 
erucial part in bringing about these changes 
and in providing adequate clothing for all 
our people. 

In any short list of the kind of economic 
world we want, desirable housing is always 
included. We know that most of the hous- 
ing in the United States is wretched. The 
expensive apartments on Park Avenue have 
too little light, too much noise, too many 
poison fumes from automobiles and mucl 
too much dirt. The average house in tle 
rural districts is not yet supplied with run- 
ning water, sewerage system or electric 
lights. On the average it is hard to say 
whether the housing in the country is worse 
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than that in the city or that the city housing 
is worse than that in the country. Both are 
criminally bad. There are hundreds of 
things that you could say will have to be 
done before we get good housing. It would 
be easy to say the people do not have suffi- 
cient money, and to blame low wages, lack 
of income. But the sad faets seem to show 
that a large proportion, even of the wealthy 
people, have to live in totally unsatisfactory 
housing. In a prosperous year we spend 
any place from $10,000,000,000 to $15,000,- 
(00.000 on houses and housing equipment 
and furnishings. There is every reason to 
think that this is a more than adequate sum 
to supply good housing for 130,000,000 
Some fairly radical authorities 
have gone so far as to say that, with proper 
methods of construction building houses in 
inits of one half a million or one million, a 
thoroughly satisfactory house could be built 
for from $2,000 to $2,500. Certain esti- 
mates have put a small three-room house 

ith passable equipment as low as $1,200, 
ven if made in units of only a few thou- 
sand each. Seemingly, we can say, then, 

it the primary difficulties in getting good 
lousing are educational—in getting people 

‘accept the changes that will be necessary 
') put housing on a really low-cost, mass- 
production basis. And, as strange as it 
ay seem, it is not unreasonable to main- 
‘ain that the schools ean play the crucial 
part in making the changes that will bring 
eood housing to the average man in this 
‘country. 

Needless to say, you can not get really 
housing in the monstrosity 
cl the present great city. We will defi- 
and our 


atistactory 


telly have to replan our cities 
‘hole metropolitan regions before we can 
provide anything like decent housing. And 
‘ls would be true, regardless of what the 

‘omes of the people are. Cities will have 
‘) be planned so that you ean walk around 
‘eli without crossing the streets at grade 
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levels. It must be possible for children to 
go to school without having to cross streets 
on which automobiles move. Residential 
houses must be moved back from through- 
streets on to dead-end streets. 

Literally hundreds of changes will have 
to be made in the major outline of our cities 
and metropolitan regions. And _ perhaps 
even greater changes will have to be made 
in the physical layout of our rural districts 
before we can get good roads, telephone 
service, hospital and medical service, good" 
schools, electric light and power, running 
water and other items in our rural homes. 
When all the difficulties are listed in bring- 
ing about these changes it will be evident 
that the primary difficulties are educa- 
tional. The people simply do not know the 
importance of the changes. When they do 
know they will take steps to bring them 
about. This is a clear-cut educational task. 
The schools have done nothing about it. 
There is every reason to think, when we do 
a reasonable job of studying city and 
regional planning, that we will have de- 
cently planned cities, metropolitan com- 
munities and rural districts. 

All people will agree that an economic 
order to be at all satisfactory must provide 
adequate health service for all its people. 
No society in the world has ever done this 
up to the present time. In a prosperous 
year, we spend perhaps as much as $3,000,- 
000,000 on health service. This amount 
will probably have to be substantially in- 
There will have to be some expan- 
sion of certain health service 
activities—perhaps a great expansion of 
public health activities; probably drastic 
changes in the medical service provided, 


creased. 
types of 


and possibly even drastic changes in apply- 
ing the insurance principle to paying for 


health service. If there is one thing that 


is clear from the history of the last hundred 
years, it is that you have to have a wide- 
spread support and understanding of pub- 
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lic health measures to make them really 
If schools will explain the need 
of further health and per- 
fectly clear to some the alternative ways 


effective. 
service make 
that are being suggested in obtaining this, 
it does not seem to be unreasonable to think 
that the schools can play a deciding part, 
with the help of other institutions, in pro- 
viding even adequate health service for all 
our people. 

Needless to say, the schools should pay 
enough attention to the problem of educa- 
tion itself so that the public would be intel- 
ligent on this matter. This has not been 
done. In the good year in this country we 
spend perhaps $3,000,000,000 to $3,500,- 
000,000 upon education. 
passable so-called free, elementary school 


This gives us a 


covering most of the children, perhaps three 
fourths of the children in secondary school 
and possibly a seventh or eighth in college. 
The $3,000,000,000 or $3,500,000,000 we 
spend will probably have to be increased to 
$5,000,000,000 or $6,000,000,000 before we 
ean have anything like completely free edu- 
cation in adequate amounts. Of course, 
there will be objections to doing this; and 
from some angles it is going to be more 
difficult to get the next $3,000,000,000 than 
the first $3,000,000,000. But the 
case can be made, and if the desirable eco- 


it was 


nomic results are carefully explained there 
is no reason to think that within a decade 
or two we could not be spending $5,000,000,- 
0OO or $6,000,000,000 in 


actually providing free schools for all our 


education and 


people. It is not unreasonable, then, to 
think that the schools might play the eru- 
cial part in bringing desirable education to 
the country. 

Of all the economic problems that would 
have to be discussed in the schools, one of 
the oddest involves the enormous expendi- 
tures for travel in the United States. A 
rather careful calculation seems to indicate 


that 10 per cent. or more of the total ex- 
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penditure of the American people is now 
going to travel. This is nothing like ay 
adequate amount of travel, but it is far 
more than any other people have ever had 
in the history of the world. As a matter of 
fact, according to our recent calculations 
the average person in the United States wil] 
travel about 200,000 miles during the course 
of his lifetime. This, of course, represents 
an enormous increase over any period in 
past history. 

By the end of this year we will probably 
have 26,000,000 ears registered. We ean 
probably look forward to 30,000,000 or 35. 
000,000 cars within a decade or two. It is 
well to remember that there are approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 families in the country. 
Seemingly, the potential possibility for a 
reasonable amount of travel is here. The 
money is not wisely spent! One of the im- 
portant obligations upon the school system 
is to find some way by which the many 
billions of dollars spent upon travel can be 
spent more wisely. If any improvement 
is to come in this field, it seems as though 
it will have to come largely through the 
school. 

We spend in this country perhaps $3,- 
000,000,000 or $4,000,000,000 a year on 
recreation and amusement. The amount 1s 
adequate to provide a reasonable quantity 
of these items. The pressing need in this 
field is for a higher quality in what is con- 
sumed. With from 50 to 75 million people 
attending the moving pictures each week, 
it is not so much a problem of getting more 
people there as it is of improving the qual: 
ity of what those now going see. 

With probably 20 or 22 million radio sets 
operating it is not so much a problem of 
extending the amount of time listening 
the radio as it is of improving the quality 
of what is heard. 

With approximately 6,000 trillion words 
printed each year in the United States, !' 
is certainly not a question of printing more 
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material. Our ealeulations seem to show 
that the average individual can not read 
oye than 16 million words a year, even if 
he reads 8 hours a day. If the entire popu- 
» read 8 hours we would still not read 
ne third of the material that is printed in a 
single year in this country. This would 
vive us no time for reading any material 
printed previously. Clearly, the problem is 
not one of inereasing the amount of print. 
The problem in this field is primarily one 
‘ deciding what to read and getting that 
particular material available for the right 
ople. Surely if this job were to be done 
at all it would be done by the American 
school system. 
The only other important item in the 
budget for the American people is the item 
‘saving. From 10 to 15 per cent. of the 
tal income goes to this item. We would 
the last to say that the schools alone 
ild teach the people how to save the right 
nount at the right time and to enable 
m to do it. Onee you did this, of course, 
1 things as economie cycles and depres- 
sions would disappear and you would have 
smooth-running and highly advaneing 
nomic order at all times. But if the 
ls would deliberately study this issue 
d spend even a reasonable amount of 
ime in attempting to make the next gen- 
ration intelligent on it, there is no reason 
think we might not get a reasonable solu- 
n to the problem. 
The items we have mentioned above con- 
tute from 95 to 98 per cent. of all the 
people. 


xpenditures of the American 


iliese are not all our problems by any man- 


/ means, but the evidence seems to be 
erwhelming that at least as far as these 


Tay 


is are concerned the schools could bring 
reasonable solution to the problems 
volved. 


There are certain other crucial economic 


‘odlems about which the evidence is not 
‘ear as to the place of the school. There 
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seems to be strong evidence, however, to 
believe that if you desire to build coopera- 
tives to take over a large part of your 
economie order the schools would be capa- 
ble of bringing this about. It seems reason- 
able to think that it would even be possible 
to make industry educative in the main. In 
all probability we could create a beautiful 
physical world if we created a demand in 
our schools for it. I feel quite sure myself 
that the schools could be the crucial factor 
in bringing about adequate security for all 
the people, at the same time keeping a 
reasonable degree of freedom; and I am 
sure, from much time spent on the issue, 
that the schools could be the crucial ageney 
in seeing that there is work for all the 
people all the time. 

Some one will say, ‘‘ Yes, you may do all 
these things and still you have not remade 
To which we reply, ‘‘ That 


b 


the world.’’ 
may be true.’’ Even though we can not 
remake the world alone, with the help of 
other agencies we can reasonably expect, 
we can bring adequate food, clothing and 
shelter, city and regional planning, reason- 
able health, adequate education, satisfac- 
tory travel, good recreation and amuse- 
ment, the proper saving. We can go far in 
encouraging cooperatives ; in making indus- 
try more educative; in building a more 
beautiful physical environment; in attain- 
ing security and freedom and work for all 
our people. 

We can do all these things. We can 
readily admit that we have not remade the 
world, but we will have made a far better 
world for the average man than has ever 
existed or is ever likely to exist in the 
reasonable future without our effort. The 
question as to whether the schools can re- 
make the world should never have been 
We should have 
asked, In what way does my community 


asked in the first place. 


expect the schools to improve the social 
economic order? 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AUSTRA- uate study and is a stage in the well-established 


LIAN COUNCIL FOR EDUCA- but very difficult master of education course. 
TIONAL RESEARCH All candidates for the B.Ed. degree must under. 


Tue Australian Council for Educational Re- take some original investigation. The cours 
search, which consists of nine members, of whom has proved very popular and is being taken by 
six are elected to represent the states by the re- over sixty students. 
spective State Institutes for Educational Re- 


THE BUILDING PROGRAM OF THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE AT PASADENA 


J. W. Harpeson, principal of the Pasadena 
Junior College, reports to The Junior Colley 


search and three are co-opted members, at a 
recent meeting held at its headquarters in Mel- 
bourne, reelected the co-opted members for a 


period of three years. They are Frank Tate, ; : ; : 
Journal that an inspection following the earth- 


quake legislation of 1933 showed that the three 
main buildings of Pasadena Junior College fell 
short of the new code requirements. They have 
since been completely razed and in their places 


president; Professor H. T. Lovell, vice-presi- 
dent, and Professor A. Mackie. At the invita- 
tion of the Carnegie Corporation they were 
originally responsible for taking the necessary 


action to have the couneil established. ie fae . 
At this meeting it was agreed to provide sup are arising a new group of buildings covering 
d I -eTINYG as agree 4 > 8 - ? 
near ; almost the exact sites of the old. Dr. Harbeson 
port for the following: the work of a committee : ‘ sue 
ry aL Wy y - oy ac AY, 
on visual education, an inquiry into methods writes: “The new buildings are the last word in 
used in certain homes for delinquent children school architecture and by the conclusion of the 
Ise OPE 2S 5 ‘Tindgue ¥ ’ ° ° ° F 
an attempt to ascertain the suitability of certain ee nets deaael we ean say with typical 
per eer Seen ere eee Ce pee eC era southern California modesty that we have one 

SUS 4 5 “< ‘ « 4 als, ¢ vy c 
; ; of the best upper secondary school plants in 
of an experiment in vocational guidanee which ear gate: . ae 
has now been in operation for three years. A America.” The cost of the three new buildings 
las now en operatio or "ee ars. ; : : ; mie 
a See ee Oe yeaa ee mee will be something in excess of a million dollars 
ee he ay... Two of the buildings—the physical seience or the 
for investigations has been noted in the last two ee ee a eee 
alicia ca This can be attributed partly to old Agassiz and the biological science or old 
‘ars or SO. IS @é > attr ’ artly 
Jane Addams—are now ready for occupancy. 
The contract for the main building ealls for its 
delivery by May 1, 1937. 

In addition to replacements, the building pro- 
gram of the Pasadena Board of Edueation calls 
for an entirely new unit on the junior college 
campus. This will be a student union which 
will house the cafeteria, the college store ant 


the comparatively small number of persons in 
Australia who have received training in the 
technique of research. It took several years for 
them to take full advantage of the facilities 
provided by the establishment of the council. 

At the same time, according to the report, it 
would be false to conclude that less research is 
being conducted than before. The establishment : 
of research branches by two of the edueation fountain, the student body offices and separalt 
lounges for men and women both for student 


departments has resulted in a number of in- Phi ss 
body and faculty. A large dining-room with @ 


quiries being set on foot. In the ease of at 


: ‘ on pat} -gNnacity Pg -imes r > ousand 
least some of these inquiries an appeal to the seating capacity of approximately one tho 


‘| » equipped wi ardwood floors and serve 
council would have formerly been necessary. will be equipped with hardwo : 

for social functions, including college proms. 
The portion of the campus immediately sl 


rounding the student union will be landscape: 


There has also been a marked inerease in the 
number of cases in which the couneil has been 


asked for advice and guidance without the ques- . 
as a student park and serve as a social cente 


Among the significant features of the nev 
building program to which Dr. Harbeson ¢-> 
attention are: 


tion of financial aid being raised. This has been 
particularly noticeable in connection with the 
work of candidates for the degree of bachelor 
of edueation which is in operation for its first 
vear at Melbourne University. This degree 1. The capacity of the college library wil! be 
marks the completion of two years of post-grad- doubled. The stackroom will have a capac'ty 
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(0 books and the seating capacity of the new 


reading-room will be 255. 


3 » A great increase is being provided in the 
’ capacity of the classrooms and laboratories. Many 


the rooms in the old buildings were limited to 
ss sizes of 25 to 30 students and the laboratories 
to an enrolment of approximately 30. In the new 
plant the classroom capacities will be doubled and 
those of the laboratories virtually trebled. 
Every department will be equipped with one 
nore large rooms having a seating capacity of 
n 155 to 200, equipped for lectures and visual 
ation. 
{. A little theater will be constructed with a seat- 
; ng capacity of approximately 300. 


oy TS 


The new buildings are of reinforced concrete 
truction and earthquake resistant. 
i I} 


covers an area of 40 aeres. 


e campus of the Pasadena Junior College 


The new building 
program will provide capacity for an enrolment 
hetween 5,000 and 6,000. 
it is somewhat in excess of 4,000 in the upper 


The present enrol- 


and lower divisions of the four-year Junior 


q MICHIGAN ALUMNI UNDERGRADUATE 
‘ SCHOLARSHIPS 


HloLpbers of alumni undergraduate scholar- 
hips at the University of Michigan during the 
resent school year will receive approximately 
$16,500 in awards. The grants are in terms 
of remitted semester fees, the rules of these 
scholarships exempting the recipients from the 

yment of all the 


throughout the two semesters. 


regular tuition charges 
This amount is 
ue largest granted by the university in the six 
years during which the Michigan Alumni Un- 
lergraduate Scholarships have been in effect. 
These scholarships are granted by the regents 
o) new students each year, the winners being 
picked by Viee-president C. S. Yoakum from 
candidates recommended by the various Univer- 
of Michigan Clubs and Alumnae Groups 
roughout the state. 


award 


Increasing efficiency of 


committees of the local alumni in 
‘king candidates is responsible for the increase. 
ilty freshmen enter on the scholarships. 
These have been chosen after careful selection 
‘ go to the university from all parts of 
state. Approximately 125 candidates were 
mmended, 


y-three sophomores, who were awarded 
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scholarships for the first time a year ago, are 
continued as scholars. This is the largest num- 
ber in the history of the award and, as indi- 
cated, is due to the more efficient selection of 
candidates a year ago by the nominating groups. 
Thirty-one enter on their junior year at the 
university with the scholarship still in their 
possession, while twenty-six begin their senior 
year. Attainment of a certain scholarship stand- 
ard during the previous year is a prerequisite to 
a student’s being named for the award in the 
following year. 

According to Dr. Yoakum, nineteen of the 
forty-three who begin their sophomore year 
this fall earned a “B” or better average in their 
school work last year. When it is considered 
that practically every one of the scholars finds 
it necessary to do outside work in order to help 
himself financially, it is seen that the standard 
of school work attained is satisfactory to the 
university. Financial need is one of the quali- 
fications for recommendation, and for the large 
majority of the recipients the award by no 
means frees the holder from the necessity of 
working. 

A complete survey of the history of the pro- 
gram of Michigan Alumni Undergraduate Schol- 
arships is now being made. It is a cooperative 
project of the university and the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, and is being made for the purpose of 
discovering ways and means of increasing the 
efficiency of the project and of learning the 
standards of work done by the holders not only 
in the classroom but in all phases of university 
work. An analysis of the progress of the two 
classes of graduated scholars will also be made, 
though this will admittedly be inadequate in 
view of the short alumnus history of the two 


groups which have graduated under the pro- 
gram. 


THE TRAINING OF POLICEMEN IN 
TRAFFIC CONTROL 

A $5,000 grant to provide fellowships for the 
training of policemen in traffic control was pre- 
sented to the Traffic Safety Institute of North- 
western University recently by the Lumberman’s 
Mutual Casualty Company and the American 
Motorists Insurance Company through James 5S. 


Kemper, president of the two companies. 
In addition to the $5,000 grant, to be known 
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a sum of $1,000 


for incidental expenses attendant upon the ad- 


as the Kemper Foundation, 


ministration of the fellowships was also given. 
Provided the program works out satisfactorily 
the first year the grant will be continued an- 
pually. 

Mr. Kemper said: “It is our belief that by 
giving more police officers the opportunity to 
study thoroughly the proved methods of effi- 
cient traffic control, we can effectively supple- 
ment the regular safety engineering and eduea- 
tional work of our casualty insurance companies 
and assist police officials in reducing the awful 
toll of life and limb that so tragically and so 
uselessly is inflicted upon our people.” 

Northwestern’s Traffic Safety Institute was 
organized last spring as a result of a grant from 
the Automobile Manufacturers’ Association for 
the purpose of widening the scope of the univer- 
sity’s educational work in the field of traffic eon- 
trol. Lieutenant Frank M. Kreml, director of 
the bureau of accident prevention of the Evan- 
ston Police Department and a leader in traffic 
work, was appointed director of the institute. 

The fellowships, which range from $500 to 
$1,000, were awarded to police officers in actual 
service to enable them to pursue a nine months’ 
course of study in traffic control at the univer- 
sity. The awards were made in time to permit 
the recipients to assemble for the opening of the 
academie year on October 10. 

Any police officer is eligible for the fellow- 
prerequisites are at- 


educational 


ships. No 
tached. Applicants were given examinations 
locally and those making a passing grade took 
regional examinations from which the recipients 
of the fellowships will be selected. 

The course of study includes both class-room 
and field with 


Chief of Police William O. Freeman, the faeili- 


work. Through arrangement 
ties of the Evanston Police Department have 
been turned over to the institute as a labora- 
tory and field training agency. 

A study is being made of the Accident Pre- 
vention Bureau, which was instrumental last year 
in gaining for Evanston the National Safety 
Council’s award as the “Nation’s Safest City.” 
The officers will be assigned to duty with the 
accident investigation squad of the police de- 
partment, where they will receive training in 


traffic planning. 
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the Northwestern University Traffic 

Institute, as part of its program, js 
making installations of accident prevention 
bureaus in various cities over the country, the 
officers in attendance are taking an active part 
in these installations. At the conclusion of the 
year’s work, each officer will submit a thesis or 
report of special study pursued during the 
course. 


RESTORATION OF SALARY CUTS AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

AT a recent meeting of the Administrative 
Council of the University of Pennsylvania it 


Since 
Safety 


was announced by President Thomas S. Gates 
that improvement in the income of the univer- 
sity will permit payment of at least 95 per cent. 
of basie salaries or wages to all faculty members, 
administrative officers and employees during the 
current academic year of 1936-37. 

Since the beginning of the current year on 
July 1 payment has been made only on a basis 
of 93 per cent. The new seale will be made 
retroactive to July 1, and arrangements will be 
effected for the payment of the additional two 
per cent. as soon as possible. In his statement 
to the council Dr. Gates said: 


As you may recall, economic conditions first 
forced the university to withhold ten per cent. of 
the basic salaries and wages in 1933-34, although 
an unexpected improvement in conditions led later 
to a refund of three and one quarter per cent. 

It was impossible to make a refund in 1934-35, 
and the university was forced also to adhere to the 
ninety per cent. basis at the beginning of 1935-86. 
Subsequently, however, improved income from vari- 
ous sources permitted the university to begin pa) 
ment in January of ninety-three per cent. of scale 
salaries and wages for the year. 

At the end of the year still further improvement 
had resulted, thus making possible an additional 
three per cent. payment for 1935-36, which amounts 
to approximately $90,000 and is now being dis- 
tributed. In so far as the fiscal year of 1935-3° 
is concerned, therefore, the total refund amounts 
to six per cent., or three fifths of the sum whicli 
was at first withheld. 

These adjustments have been made in accordant? 
with the policy that any change in the university ’s 
financial position would be reflected in the pe 
centage of the basic compensation paid. 

In continued accord with that policy I now may 
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orm you that advances which have been made in 

nt months warrant the university in paying 

five per cent. of scale salaries and wages 

the current fiscal year, instead of ninety- 

per cent., as first announeed. 

fact that only ninety-three per cent. has 

paid since the beginning of the fiscal year on 

| will make necessary, of course, some pro- 

n for payment of the two per cent. which has 

heen withheld during the past three months. Such 
sion will be made as soon as possible. 

| am very happy indeed to announce these de- 


ments, for the patience and spirit of coopera- 


shown by all those at the university who have 
been sharing the burden of a diminished income 
kes them fully deserving of all that can be done 


riten that burden. 


A TRIBUTE TO HARVARD FROM 
NON-HARVARD MEN 


\y the Tereentenary meeting of Associated 


Harvard Clubs held on September 17, Dr. 


Stephen P. Duggan, direetor of the Institute of 


national Edueation, New York City, pre- 
ted “A Tribute to 
\len” together with a eheek for five thou- 


Harvard from non-Har- 
d dollars and a list of those who joined in 
The tribute, which has 323 signa- 


es, reads: 


hose names are subseribed to this message 
ime to speak not only for ourselves but for 
number of men and women who, like our- 
have been reminded by this celebration of 
aleulable services which our colleges and 
ties render to our eivilization. 


d off 


Yer to the oldest and one of the greatest 


To-day we 


them our tribute of respect and gratitude. 
ring three centuries, Harvard has not only 
ted thousands of men to serve their times and 
country in many walks of life and in many 
inities, but has contributed to the advance- 
of knowledge and understanding and given 

imerable younger institutions of higher edu- 
i the encouragement and aid of its example. 
lermore, we believe it of the highest im- 


to our democratic society that our uni- 
‘\ shall, in these perplexing times, continue 
reedom and with courage to advance the bound- 
of knowledge, to promote untrammeled and 
ening discussion and to fit young men for 
ice of the state as educated citizens. We 
been happy to learn of the plans which you 


ki felt 


to send you our good wishes and as evidence 


ng for Harvard’s future and have 
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of our sincerity to offer a contribution to your 
Three Hundredth Anniversary Fund. 
The 


whose good offices this letter and gift are trans- 


committee of non-Harvard men through 
mitted asked us to limit our individual subscrip 
tions to fifty dollars. Our contribution is thus a 


token, not a measure of our cordial goodwill. 
Recognizing, as we all do, that the Three Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of Harvard’s founding is an 
event of nation-wide significance, we have thus 
united to express to the oldest college in North 
America our congratulations for its past achieve- 
ment; our faith in the high purposes with which 
it embarks upon its fourth century; and our sincere 


and confident good wishes for its future. 


GIFTS TO WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
Ow the closing day of the Mark Hopkins cen 
tenary celebration at Williams College, Dr. Tyler 
Dennett, president of the college, announced that 
the late Mark Hopkins, of New York, who died 
last June, had bequeathed to the college the sum 
of $2,400,000 had 


$2, and made the college his 
residuary legatee. 

Mr. Hopkins, who was a cotton merchant, a 
cousin of Mark Hopkins, died at the age of 
eighty-three years. He was not an alumnus of 
the college. His will provides that “The college 
will annually pay out, pay over or apply the net 
income of said fund for salaries to such pro- 
fessors, instructors and officers of instruetion 


connected with said college, as the trustees 
thereof may from time to time determine, and 
pay out, and pay over such income for no other 
purpose whatsoever.” 

Miss Susan 


Hop 


kins, the only surviving daughter of Mark Hop 


It was also announced that 


kins, had given her Williamstown property to 
the college, subject to a life indemnity. The 
Williamstown estate of Mrs. John H. Denison, 
Calif., 
She 


of Williamstown, and Santa Barbara, 
also has been turned over to the institution. 
is the widow of the Rev. John H. Denison, ’90, 
a biographer of Mark Hopkins. 

Samuel Hopkins, who was not an alumnus of 
Williams, gave in 1917 a fund to the college 
which now amounts to $536,000. The fund is 
known as the Samuel Hopkins Memorial Fund. 
Williams College is also named as the residuary 
legatee of his estate. The amount of this is not 
yet established, but the sum, it is said, will not be 


comparable to the already announced gifts. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Henry Merritr Wriston, president of 
Lawrence College, was elected the eleventh pres- 
ident of Brown University at a meeting of the 
corporation on October 9. Dr. Clarence A. 
Barbour, who has been president since 1929, and 
who is in his seventieth year, was elected presi- 
dent emeritus, effective on his retirement. His 
resignation, which was accepted “with deep re- 
gret,” will become effective at the end of the 
first semester, when Dr. Wriston is expected to 
assume the presidency. 

Ricuarp C. Foster, a lawyer of Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., was elected on October 10 president of the 
University of Alabama. He will succeed Dr. 
George H. Denny, who has been president of 
the university for twenty-four years and who 
will now become chancellor, a new office created 
by the board. Mr. Foster will assume the presi- 
dency on January 1. 


Dr. Ropert CHARLES WALLACE, known for his 
work in mineralogy and geology and for the past 
eight years president of the University of Al- 
berta, was installed on October 9 as principal of 
The audience in- 
Canada and 


Queen’s University, Kingston. 
cluded educational leaders from 
the United States. 

Dr. W. A. Kerr, dean of the faculty of arts 
and sciences at the University of Alberta since 
1914, has been elected the third president of the 
university to succeed Dr. Wallace. Dr. Kerr was 
professor of Romance languages at Adelphi Col- 
lege, Garden City, Long Island, from 1904 to 
1909, when he joined the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta as professor of modern lan- 
guages. 

THE installation of Dr. Paul V. Sangren as 
president of Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., will take place on Saturday 
morning, November 7. His appointment  be- 
came effective on September 1, when he sue- 
ceeded Dr. Dwight B. Waldo, who had been 
president since the establishment of the college 
in 1904. Dr. Sangren joined the faculty as 
professor of education in 1923, becoming di- 
rector of educational research and head of the 
departments of education and psychology in 
1926. He has been for the last two years dean 


of administration. 


Dr. Ernest M. Best, general secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. in Toronto, has been elected presi- 
dent of Springfield College, Massachusetts. 


Dr. James H. HEWLETT, head of the depart- 
ment of English at Centre College, Danville, 
Ky., has been appointed acting president of the 
college to sueceed Dr. Frank L. Rainey, who died 
on September 30. 


Dr. NicHoLaAs Murray BvutLer completed 
thirty-five years as president of Columbia Uni- 
versity on October 7. Upon the resignation of 
Seth Low, eleventh president of Columbia, who 
accepted nomination for election as Mayor of 
New York in 1901, Dr. Butler assumed his new 
duties on October 7 of that year, first as acting 
president, and then, from January 6, 1902, as 
president. 


Dr. Man.ey O. Hupson, for thirteen years 
Bemis professor of international law at Harvard 
University, was elected on October 9 a member 
of the World Court of International Justice. 
He succeeds Frank B. Kellogg, formerly United 
States Secretary of State. Dr. Hudson is the 
fourth American judge to be elected. Besides 
Mr. Kellogg, who resigned from the Court last 
year because of his health, American judges have 
been John Bassett Moore and Charles Evans 
Hughes, present Chief Justice of the United 
States. Both resigned before their terms had 
been completed. 


THE London Times writes that with traditional 
ceremony Lord Hugh Cecil was on September 27 
elected and installed provost of Eton in succes- 
sion to the late Dr. Montague James. The 
formal election took place in the chapel; the new 
provost then received and replied to addresses 
of weleome from the school; finally he was 
placed in his stall and took part in the special 
installation service which preceded Matins. 


Tue Secretary of State for Scotland has made 
the following appointments to the Scottish Edu- 
cation Department: J. Mackay Thomson to be 
second secretary and J. W. Parker and Dr. /. 
Jardine to be assistant secretaries. 

Upon his retirement from the deanship of the 
Graduate College of the State University 0! 
Iowa, which he has held for twenty-eight years, 
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Pyotessor Carl E. Seashore has been made dean 
emeritus. He is sueeeeded in the deanship by 
Dr. George D. Stoddard, professor of psychol- 
ry and director of the Child Welfare Research 
Station. Professor Seashore will continue to 
devote his time to the direction of researeh in 
- department of psychology. 


I 


Dr. Nep M. Russeutu, of Lawrence, Kans., 
has been made head of the department of edu- 
cation of Huron College, South Dakota. He is 

son of Professor F. O. Russell, of the Sehool 

Education of the University of Kansas. 


James G. Umstarrp, for eight years associ- 
ated with the College of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, recently resigned to accept 

associate professorship of edueation at 
Wayne University, Detroit. 

Ur. J. Merve Rire, formerly professor of 
classical languages at Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Ind., has been appointed chairman of the 
department of classical languages at Muskingum 
College. He will be assisted by Dr. Donald 
Fields, also a new appointee. Dr. Rife succeeds 
Professor C. J. Marshall, who died in September 
ifter more than a quarter century of service to 


+] ] 
i¢ college. 


Dr. Amy M. Giupert, for the past fourteen 


rs professor of history and_ international 


‘ations at Elmira College, took up the work 

dean of Milwaukee-Downer College at the 
pening of the college year. Dr. Gilbert sue- 
ceeds the late Dean Aleida J. Pieters, whose 
death oceurred last April. 

WaLreR LANbE, formerly member of the Prus- 
Ministry of Edueation and lecturer at the 
‘niversity of Berlin, will lecture at the College 

the City of New York and at Brooklyn Col- 


ege during the first semester of this year. 


Dr. Fritz Kart Mann, professor emeritus of 


economies at the University of Cologne, will be 


he United States during the present academic 
Dr. ViERLING KersEy, who in February, 1937, 
vill have been for eight years California State 
Superintendent of Publie Instruction, has ae- 
pted the superintendeney of the schools of 
los Angeles. The enrolment of the Los Angeles 


's is 361,528 or 27 per cent. of the total 
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enrolment of California children. Dr. Kersey 
served the Los Angeles schools as teacher and 
administrator from 1911 to 1929, for the last 
six years having been assistant superintendent 
of schools. In 1929 he was elected State Super- 
intendent to sueceed William J. Cooper, and was 
reelected in 1931 and 1934. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT JOHN L. TILps- 
LEY, who has been for forty years connected with 
the high schools of New York City, will retire 
next June when he will have reached the retiring 
age of seventy years. The New York High 
School Principals’ Association expects to make 
its annual luncheon on March 6 at the Commo- 
dore a testimonial to Dr. Tildsley, who was 
president of the association in 1909 and 1910 
and who was in charge of its salary committee 
and chairman of its teachers’ interests com- 
mittee. 


Epwarp P. SMITH, assistant director of the 
Division of Examinations and Inspections of 
the New York State Education Department, has 
been named acting director to succeed Dr. 
Avery W. Skinner, who has been chief of the 
department since 1920. 


THE position of chief of the Personnel Exami- 
nations Division of the Pennsylvamia Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has been filled by the 
appointment of Dr. W. Ray Smith, of Evans 
City. Dr. Smith succeeds Dr. Walter B. Jones, 
who has been transferred to the office of chief 
of industrial education. 


GrorGE E. SHATTUCK, principal of the Darien 
High School, Conn., since 1930, has been elected 
to the principalship of the East Hartford High 
School. He sueceeds Bernard Ross, who has be- 
come principal of the Gardiner, Mass., High 
School. 


Dr. SuirtEY W. Harvey, for ten years a 
member of the department of English at Har- 
vard University, has been appointed a member 
of the faculty of Babson Institute at Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. Prior to his service at Harvard he 
had been a member of the faculties at Tufts and 
Williams Colleges. Dr. Harvey is in charge of 
instruction in business writing, which is carried 
on by means of a laboratory method. While a 
member of the Harvard faculty he was secretary 
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to the Committee on the Use of English by 


Graduate Students. 


Miss OLIvE Kennepy, Columbia School of Li- 
brary Service, ’34, has recently been put in 
charge of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
reference library. Mr. Douglas C. Lance, for- 
merly librarian, has been transferred to another 
department in the company. 

Dr. WALLACE Howe LEE, since 1924 registrar 
and head of the department of languages at 
Albany College, Ore., died on October 9 at the 
age of seventy-five years. Dr. Lee was president 
of the college from 1895 to 1905 and again from 
1915 to 1920. 

Dr. GLANVILLE TERRELL, for eleven years 
until his retirement in 1929 professor of philoso- 
phy in the State University of Kentucky, pre- 
viously for eighteen years professor of Greek, 
Latin and German at Georgetown College, Ky., 


died on October 4 at the age of seventy-six years. 

Dr. CHARLES Forpyce, professor emeritus of 
educational the 
University of Nebraska, died on September 30 
Dr. Fordyce 


measurements and research at 


at the age of seventy-nine years. 
had been head of the department of educational 
measurements and research of the university 
since 1921, and director of the Nebraska Bureau 


of Measurements and Research since 1916. He 
was dean of the College of Education of the 
University of Nebraska from 1908 to 1921. Pre- 


viously he had been superintendent of schools in 
McLean, III.; Lena, Il.; Brownville and Auburn, 
Nebr. He was professor of education and zool- 
ogy from 1893 to 1898 and dean of the College 
of Liberal Arts in Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity from 1896 to 1908. 

THE of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges will 


be held in Atlanta, Ga., from October 26 to 28. 


forty-seventh annual meeting 


THE Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
hold its annual meeting at 
November 16, 17 and 18, 
Lipman, of 


Universities will 
Houston, Texas, on 
under the presidency of Dr. J. G. 
Rutgers University. 

THE will of the late Mrs. Benjamin N. Duke 
disposes of an estate of $12,000,000, of whieh 
$1,000,000 is given to Duke University to be 
added to the B. N. Duke endowment fund. 
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THE residuary estate of Edward Isaiah 
Hacker Howell, estimated at $300,000, has been 
awarded to the Pennsylvania Museum of Art 
and the Fairmount Park Art Association, Phila- 
delphia. The estate was left in trust for his 
sister, who died last July. 


Girrs to Columbia University, amounting to 
$145,697, for the advancement of laboratory re- 
search, for the support of tuition and residence 
halls, scholarships and for salaries in several 
departments, have been announced. Among the 
largest contributions for research work were 
those of the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation and 
the Rockefeller Foundation, gifts of $21,145 and 
$17,450 respectively. The university also re- 
ceived $13,500 from the National Research 
Council to be used for investigations under the 
direction of Dr. Philip E. Smith and the de- 


partment of anatomy. 


Dr. JAMES M. ANbDeERS, who died on August 
29, provided in his will that after the death of 
his widow $50,000 of his estate is to go to the 
University of Pennsylvania to establish the 
James M. Anders Foundation in the Graduate 
School of Medicine. Dr. Anders also bequeathed 
$2,500 to the Philadelphia County Medical So- 
ciety to defray the expenses of the annual “Pub- 
lie Health Day” in the publie schools; $2,000 for 
the endowment fund of the society’s library, and 
such books from his library as the library com- 
mittee may select. 

Tue Pennsylvania Legislature has appropri- 
ated $100,000 for rehabilitation of the libraries 
that were seriously affected by the disastrous 
flood. 


THE extensive library on printing and_ the 
graphic arts, which has been brought together 
within the last thirty years and maintained by 
the American Type Founders Company at its 
former plant in Jersey City, is being moved to 
the library of Columbia University under an 
agreement coneluded between 
the university and the company. Dr. C. C. Wil- 
liamson, director of the university library, states 
that: “The university is accepting the collection 
on deposit with the hope of raising the funds 
As soon as the ma- 


which has been 


necessary to purchase it. 
terial can be arranged in its temporary home !! 


the Columbia University Library—probably 
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al 


ut November 1—it will be open for inspee- 


, and use by research workers and other per- 


ns interested in the field of printing and other 


hie arts. Later, when title passes to the 


/ 


‘sity, the collection will be permanently 


ed in the Low Memorial Library building as 
tion of the Rare Book Department. 


Children’s Museum of Boston, according 


weum News, has begun construction of a 


auditorium. It is on the site of the garage 


new museum building recently acquired 
museum. The first intention was to re- 
the garage for auditorium use; but funds 


heen provided for a new structure. The 


ias been pulled down and work on the 
auditorium is under way. The building 
v% modern Georgian in design, of white 
106 feet by 54 feet in greatest dimensions, 


have a seating capacity of 512. It will 


onnected with the museum building by a 


ade. It is to have a circular lobby, dress- 
oms and coat rooms, and a janitor’s apart- 
ix rooms and bath, in addition to the 
hall with up-to-date equipment. It is 
d that the museum will be ready for 


n November and the auditorium in De- 


if Harry and Della Burpee Art Gallery, 


d, Ill., has been given to the city by Mr. 
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and Mrs. Burpee, along with a trust fund for its 
maintenance. The gallery is a stone residence 
with two large galleries for exhibition and lee 
tures on the first floor, directors’ and work room 
and space for the permanent collection of the 
Rockford Art Association on the seeond floor, 
and a children’s classroom in the basement. 


Marquis I}. Reitzel has been appointed director. 


THe Journal of the American Medical Asso 
ciation reports that a three-story addition to the 
Surgical Institute for Children, University of 
Illinois College of Medicine, is now under econ 
struction. The basement will contain an all tile 
hydrotherapy pool. On the first floor there will 
be a solarium, which will accommodate twenty 
patients at one time for ultraviolet treatments, 
and a gymnasium and apparatus room com 
pletely equipped for corrective exercises. Ocecu 
pational therapy, recreation, case and general 
duty rooms will occupy the second floor, while 
the third will be given over to a complete lab 
oratory, ineluding game and dark rooms, and two 
large schoolrooms with adjustable desks for the 
children. The present building is undergoing 
minor alterations on various floors which wall 
increase its capacity about sixty beds, making a 
total of 144 beds to be occupied by indigent 


crippled children from all parts of the state. 


DISCUSSION 


BE GOOD AND YOU MAY BE 
PRESIDENT 


, actually, in “the good old days” when I 


ded school in rural New England, our 


admonished the boys, “Be good and 
hard and some day you may be President 
United States.” Although such teaching 
ould be utterly derided, [ wonder if the 
ple underlying the old idea is not one that 


revamping in the light of the mediocre and 


ior political guidanee of the present time. 


d not ambitious and high-minded youth 


eS 7 : 
High pubhe office as an attainment as 
hie and worthy as a suecessful business or 
ional career? Yet where is the evidence 


our educational agencies of home, church, 


school or organized groups for young people, 
that such a goal is even being held up to boys 
and girls, or that any sort of selective guidance 
is at work to steer the right kind of boys and 
girls towards political leadership? 

It is my sincere belief that to seek out and 
help to develop young men and women for post 
tions of public trust and power should be the 
prime concern of modern edueation, and in this 
cause should be enlisted not only the teachers in 
the schools, but along with them, parents, re 
ligious and social workers dealing with boys and 
girls, writers and editors, not to mention radio 
orators. ‘Too long have we put our faith in 
mass edueation, believing that through it we 


should achieve an intelligent citizenship and 
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with The 
breakdown of democratic government in other 
parts of the world, through lack of high-minded, 
wise leadership, with dictatorship as an alterna- 
tive to chaos, indicates the grave danger which 
will soon threaten our own nation unless we find 


it a genuine political democracy. 


a way to provide ourselves with intelligent, con- 
structive, unselfish public officials. 

Political reforms, such as initiative, referen- 
dum and direct primary, intended to make our 
government more democratic by taking it out of 
the hands of party machine politicians, has not 
only failed completely in that purpose, but has 
also made the ballot a complicated sort of guess- 
ing game. Mass education has not taught people 
to think and act intelligently; it is extremely 
doubtful if the vast majority will ever learn to 
act from reason. Instead, most of us are guided 
by motives of prejudice, self-interest or some 
other personal emotion in nearly all our daily 
acts as well as in our voting. How many will 
cast a really intelligent vote, or can we if we 
would, in the coming Presidential election? 
After reading the newspapers and periodicals 
and listening to radio broadcasts, can we do any 
more than decide which party, if put in power, 
will best conserve our own vested interests? If 
instead, we could feel genuine trust or confi- 
dence in the candidates and their supporters, if 
we could feel they were devoted not to party 
interest but to public welfare, we should look 
forward to the election with hope and courage. 

Modern public schools and colleges, both pub- 
lic and private, teach students how our govern- 
ments are run, with considerable about political 
theory in the higher institutions of learning, but 
what is the net result? A few experimenters 
without experience, a large number of critics 
who sit back in their easy chairs and write 
articles; but, for the most part, those who come 
out of our schools have an apathetic or hopeless 
the evils and weaknesses of 


attitude towards 


nowhere a positive, informed, 





practical polities 
enthusiastic purpose to “do something about it.” 
Undoubtedly the attitude of youth is, in large 
manner, a reflection of the feeling of its teach- 
ers. Yet young people respond eagerly and 
actively to causes that seem to them worth while, 
for example, the Youth Movement for World 
Peace; they are loyal to ideals they believe in; 
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surely if they were made to feel the desperate 
need of their country for real political leader- 
ship and their own responsibility for meeting 
that need, they would rally round. 

Instead, what are we, their elders, parents 
and teachers, telling them? We are saying that 
the present social order is wrong and must be 
rebuilt; that every one is entitled to economic 
security, that the individual can not hope to do 
much until society has become adjusted to the 
new tempo of a mechanized civilization. Should 
we not rather tell them that the present political 
and social structure, imperfect as it may be, is 
no better or worse than the people who compose 
it; that a new order will be no better unless the 
people are better; that it is difficult to improve 
people “en masse,” but that they will move on- 
ward and upward if they have leaders to guide 
them in that direction; that the greatest need in 
this world to-day is constructive leadership ; that 
among all large groups of people everywhere, 
particularly among the younger people, witli 
their fine spirit of idealism, there must exist 
to-day, as in times past, men and women of 
heroic mold, who will come forth to meet the 
current crisis and shape the destiny of the 
nation ? 

What is the pattern for to-day’s political 
Certain qualities would seem to be 

He must possess integrity; by this 


leader? 

requisite. 
is meant a positive dynamic something that in- 
cludes honesty and sincerity, permeating the 
man’s whole character. In addition, our leader 
must be a person of superior ability, in both 
mental and executive power, to plan and to see 
things through. He must have sane and bal- 
anced judgment; he must also be able to think 
and act quickly when an emergency arises; he 
must have the vision always to see beyond the 
immediate need or problem; he must have bis 
work so well planned and arranged that his sue- 
cessors can carry on without any loss in public 
confidence. With his fine attributes, he is not 2 
true leader if he seeks office for personal ends: 
he will be guided in his actions by a genuine 


spirit of altruism. Finally, he should have 4 


persuasive personality to win people to him and 
to inspire in others the confidence to which his 
fine qualities entitle him. 

Where and how ean such persons be found! 
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Undoubtedly many, if not all, these qualities 
ve to be found among the idealistic youth in 
schools and colleges of the present, but 

ess we enlist them now in the eause of public 
service, they will turn to other careers that offer 
itlet for their ideals, and many, alas, will 
forget the high aims of youth in the competitive 
struggle for economie and social existence. 
lheretore, it should be the supreme concern of 
those adults most in contact with young people 
ty search eagerly for the few among them who 
show promise of developing the attributes desir- 
je in our leaders. Parents, teachers and all 
eaders of young people should be alert to the 
signs of character and ability that offer the 
promise of what we are seeking. Along with 
s search, since “many are called, but few are 
chosen,” we must likewise be developing, in the 
ik and file, the right attitude toward leader- 
ship —respect, service, cooperation, gratitude for 


public benefits, belief and trust. Furthermore, 


nust see to it that our own attitude towards 

iv laws and those entrusted with their adminis- 

tration is respectful rather than indifferent that 

we may set the right example for those we are 
to influence through our teaching. 

Our next step, beyond finding political leaders 

ud inspiring them to prepare for the field of 

‘service, is to provide a medium for get- 

ug them into action. Not that the way should 

he made too easy for these young leaders we are 

hoping to find; if they are of the right stuff, 

vill make their own way to power; how- 

they should have some assurance, not only 

ey are needed, but also that there is some 

pe of realizing a political career. Shall they 


eak down party barriers o¢ work through 
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party machinery? Is it possible for a man to be 
elected to public office without an expensive 
campaign? What can be done about giving 
appointive positions to those who will regard 
them as a public trust and not as payment of 
a party obligation? Can eivil service examina 
tions for the more significant appointments be 
reorganized to take more account of the finer 
qualifications of character and judgment? Is 
it entirely unreasonable to suggest that Congress 
might see fit to establish a school, on a par with 
naval and military academies, strictly non 
partisan, to give technical training to men and 
women for peace-time service for their govern- 
ment? Why so much money and thought ex 
pended on preparing us to fight a possible war 
with some nation now at peace with us, and so 
little devoted to dealing seriously with the eom- 
plicated business of our own government? 

If this brief essay has devoted itself exelu- 
sively to political leadership, it is because the 
writer feels that here the need is greatest, for 
there is no such notable lack of great minds in 
science, literature, the arts, the ministry, educa 
tion, business and industry, as in government 
state, local and national. Whether we will or 
no, the functions of government are constantly 
expanding and taking in more and more aspects 
of our individual existence, demanding increas 
ingly more of our private incomes in the form 
of taxes. Hence, it is all the more vital that the 
administration of government and the making 
of our laws should be entrusted to those who 
are, like the rulers in Plato’s “Ideal Republic,” 
the wisest and the best. 

Ruru BARTLETT 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


STATE COUNCILS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


important problem confronting many of 


‘tates is to better unify and coordinate their 
of higher education. By such unifiea- 

he states hope to strengthen their educa- 
programs, reduce duplications among 

institutions and prevent the evils of insti- 
competition. 


The most common plan adopted by states in 
attempting to solve the problem has been the 
abolishment of the separate boards governing 
each institution. In their place has been created 
a single board to control all or some of the 
institutions as a group. Through its combined 
authority, especially over budgetary affairs, the 
single board is in a position to preseribe the 
educational work to be undertaken by the indi 


vidual institutions. 

















Of a somewhat different character, however, 
are the special plans inaugurated by certain 
states to achieve the same object, using a differ- 
ent method of approach. Instead of compulsory 
action by the governing boards, these plans pro- 
vide in general for some kind of voluntary and 
cooperative agreements among the institutions 
by which their educational programs are to be 
State 


councils of higher education are organized to 


integrated into a unified state system. 


study the problem on a comprehensive scale. In 
most instances the councils are composed of the 
professional administrative officers in charge of 
the institutions and the principal educational 
officials of the state. 

At present there are six states, Alabama, 
California, Kentucky, New Jersey, Oklahoma 
and Texas, which have councils of this character. 
Although created in most instances for the same 
purpose, the councils differ as to name or title, 
personnel of membership, method of seleeting 
members and the like. The particular functions 
to be performed by the councils and the proce- 
dures for executing them also vary in the several 
states. 

ALABAMA 


The Alabama council, designated as the State 
Council of Edueation, was created primarily to 
coordinate the educational efforts of the state’s 
three principal institutions of higher learning, 
the University of Alabama, Alabama Polytech- 
nie Institute and Alabama College, a college for 
women. As provided by law, the council is com- 
posed of the governor, serving as chairman; the 
state superintendent of education as secretary ; 
presidents of these three institutions; two mem- 
bers of the State Board of Education chosen by 
the board; and one member of the board of trus- 
tees of each of the institutions selected by the 
respective boards. The State Board of Eduea- 
tion represented on the council governs the 
teachers colleges in Alabama, which are respon- 
sible for providing higher education in the pro- 
fessional field of teacher training. 

The 


(1) to study the needs of higher education as 


functions of the couneil are threefold: 


well as education in general throughout the 


state: (2) to encourage the healthful develop- 
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ment of all educational agencies; and (3) to 
allocate wisely to the state university, polytech- 
nic institute and women’s college, including other 
educational agencies, their particular share of 
the state’s entire educational program. In 
prosecuting its functions, the council is limited 
to making proposals and recommendations. 
These must be voluntarily accepted by the goy- 
erning boards of the institutions and the state 
board of education before becoming effective. 
In its studies into the needs of higher eduea- 
tion in the state, the council is authorized to 
obtain the assistance of two advisory councils. 
One is to be composed of delegates from the 
agricultural, commercial, industrial and similar 
organizations of the state. The second is to 
include representatives of the Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, the State Association of Col- 
leges and other organizations of this type 


Advancement of the internal funetioning of 
schools and colleges, development of wholesome 
professional spirit and promotion of the cause 
of edueation within the ranks of staffs and facul- 


ties are further functions assigned to the council 


CALIFORNIA 


The council in California bears the title of the 
State Council of Educational Planning and Co- 
ordination. It consists of nine members, ot 
which the president of the University of Califor 
nia and the state superintendent of public 
instruction serve ex officio. The other seve 
members are appointed jointly by the Board o! 
Regents of the state university and the State 
3oard of Education after being nominated by 
the president of the university and the stat 
superintendent. Appointive members serve 10! 
a term of one year, with the result that the 
personnel of the council, with the exception 0! 
its two ex-officio members, can be changed an- 
nually. A special feature of the California 
council is that five of the appointive members 
must be non-professional persons not engage’ 
in educational work in any capacity. 

Under the terms of the law, the Califor 
council is to devote itself to the study of prob 
lems affecting the relationship between the Ui 
versity of California and the schools of 1 


state’s publie school system. The public sely 











he 
1 





eh schools. A particular function of the coun- 


} 


¢ 


yroerams of these institutions with that of the 


S 


( 


tem of California ineludes the state’s teachers 


= and also a large number of junior col- 


ros operated in conjunction with loeal publie 


e 


to integrate and coordinate the academie 


iniversity. The council is empowered to 


recommendations only on the results of 


studies. The reeommendations are to be 


wide to the Board of Regents of the state uni- 


versity through the president of the university 


and to the State Board of Edueation through 


the 


tate superintendent of publie instruction. 


No power is vested in the council to enforee the 


j 


on of any of its recommendations. 


KENTUCKY 


Created for the specifie purpose of coordinat- 


r public higher edueation in the state, the Ken- 


CK 


council is named the Couneil of Higher 


lucation. Its members as prescribed by 


tatute include the state superintendent of public 


ition as er-officio chairman; presidents of 


(niversity of Kentucky, Kastern Kentucky 


te Teachers College, Western Kentucky State 


ers College, Murray State Teachers Col- 


»and Morehead State Teachers College; one 


he 


r of the board of regents of each of the 


uur teachers colleges; three members of the 


( 


of trustees of the state university ap- 


d by the board; and the dean of the 


eve of Edueation of the state university. 


er there are sixteen regular members 


council. An additional three persons 


ited by the exeeutive committee of the 


cation of Kentucky Colleges and Universi- 


nN 


ii 


attend meetings in an advisory capacity 


teacher training curricula are being con- 
| by the eouneil. 
e the councils in Alabama and Califor- 
functions of the Kentucky couneil are 
in scope and its recommendations are 
lory In some respects. The principal 
Of the council is to coordinate the cur- 
offerings of the state university and the 
tate teachers colleges. This is to be done 
on a basis of efficiency and eeonomy. 
ing been agreed upon by the council, 
mmendations beeome obligatory. The 


ng boards of each of the institutions are 
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required to change or readjust the curricula in 
their particular institutions in aecordance with 
the determinations of the council. 

The state university and the four teachers 
colleges must submit any information deemed 
necessary by the council to carry out its function 
of coordinating their educational programs. An 
additional function of the couneil is the ap- 
praisal of the budgetary requirements of the 
institutions. To this end the institutions are 
compelled by law to submit their individual 
budgets to the couneil. After examining them 
with respect to the needs of the several institu- 
tions as a whole and from a state-wide point 
of view, the council makes the recommendations 
as to the budget of each of them to the state 
budget committee, the legal budgetary authority 
of the state. 

Other functions performed by the couneil are 
the fixing of entrance fees and qualifications for 
admission to the institutions. The council is also 
charged with the preparation of a report bien 
nially on the educational and financial affairs of 
the five institutions. A requirement in_ the 
statute is that the council meet at least twice a 
year. Special meetings may also be held when 
ever necessary. A majority of the entire mem 


bership constitutes a quorum. 


OKLAHOMA 


In Oklahoma the council has been given the 
title of the Coordinating Board and is referred 
to in the legislative act creating it as a central 
coordinating agent. The board is a sort. of 
super-board, sinee it is authorized to organize 
other councils among the state-supported insti 
tutions for the purpose of bringing them into 
harmonious working relationships. None of the 
members of the board is an administrative 
officer of any institution or a State educational 
official. Instead, the board is eomposed of 15 
members appointed by the governor and con 
firmed by the state Senate. The terms of office 
of the members are co-terminous with that of 
the governor. 

The functions of the board as outlined in the 
law include: (1) assembling of exact informa 
tion showing the actual costs of education af 
the state’s tax-supported universities and col 


leges together with data indicating their future 
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needs; (2) preventing an existing tendency of 
the institutions to expand and extend their edu- 
cational programs to higher levels; (3) defining 
the function of each institution and eliminating 
unnecessary and undesirable duplication; (4) 
unifying the institutions into a state system of 
higher education; and (5) determining an intel- 
ligent plan for their further development. 

The governor is responsible for organizing 
the board and arranging for its meetings. Its 
regulations, standards and prescribed courses of 
study upon official approval by the governor 
must be followed by the individual institutions 
in the administration of their affairs. The co- 
ordinating board is required to report annually 
to the governor especially regarding educational 
costs and future needs. 

TEXAS 

In place of establishing a separate council 
the Texas legislature assigned the task of co- 
ordinating the academic programs of its state 
institutions of higher learning to the regular 
State Board of Edueation. 
posed of nine members appointed by the gover- 
The 


public instruction is 


This board is com- 


nor with the consent of the state senate. 
state superintendent of 
ex-officio secretary of the board. 

Functions of the board in performing this task 
studies into the 


center around the conduct of 


scope and work of the institutions. Upon a 
basis of such studies the board is to make recom- 
mendations for changes in courses of study at 
the institutions with special reference to the 
elimination of any needless waste or duplication. 
3efore making its recommendations the board is 
required to give the administrative officers of the 
particular institutions involved an opportunity 
to appear before the board to defend or oppose 
the proposed changes in their educational pro- 
grams. After the reeommendations have been 
definitely made by the State Board of Education, 
their adoption by the institutions is entirely on a 
voluntary and cooperative basis, since a provi- 
sion of the statute stipulates that nothing in the 
law shall be construed to lessen the powers of 
regularly-constituted governing bodies of the 
institutions. In the event that the boards of any 
of the institutions refuse to adopt the reecom- 
mendations, however, it is the duty of the State 
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Board of Edueation to report the fact to the 
governor and the legislature together with its 
particular recommendations. 

A further function of the board is to examine 
into the financial needs of the institution for the 
purpose of making recommendations as to the 
biennial appropriations they should receive, 
The original requests of the institutions for 
appropriations must be presented to the board, 
which examines them and prepares its own ree- 
ommendations. Both the institutions’ requests 
and the board’s recommendations are then sub- 
mitted to the State Board of Control, the state’s 
budgetary agency. The original requests of the 
institutions and the State Board of Education's 
recommendations on them are finally embodied 
in the state budget and presented to the governor 
and the state legislature. The executive authori 
ties of the institutions are required to furnis) 
all information desired by the board or the state 
superintendent of public instruction. In orde: 
to avoid the establishment of new state colleges 
which might duplicate the work of the existing 
institutions, the board is authorized to make 
recommendations to the governor and to the 
legislature on all proposals to establish addi- 
tional colleges. 

NEW JERSEY 


In New Jersey a board known as the State 
Board of Regents serves as a council of higher 
This board does not govern any col- 
leges in the state but is responsible for making 
contracts on behalf of the state with privately 
controlled institutions, such as Rutgers Univer- 
sity or Newark College of Engineering, to fur 
nish public higher education at state expense. 
The board consists of eight members appointed 
by the governor with the advice and consent 0! 


edueation. 


the state Senate. 

An important function assigned to the board 
by law is to determine the state’s needs [0 
higher education. In studying this question the 
board is to consider the extent to which bot 
publicly and privately supported institutions 
can be utilized in meeting the needs of the state 
A plan is to be devised by the board for the 
complete state system 


+ 
ol 


development of a 
higher education together with estimates as fo 1 

; ; ; ; Fasc the 
costs. Special attention is to be given by th 


and 


board to the prevention of overlappig & 








oar 
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rnishing publie higher education at the ex- 
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ication in the programs of the institutions 


nense of the state. In earrying out its functions, 


t? 


e 


hoard is required to confer with the adminis- 


tive authorities and boards of trustees of the 


titutions. 


RESULTS ATTAINED BY COUNCILS 


jocause the working out of a unified state 


| 
|) 


m of higher edueation is a slow process, 


extending over a long period of time, it is diffi- 
cult to appraise the results attained by the eoun- 
cils or boards in the six states. Where voluntary 
cooperation among institutions is provided for, 
however, progress in unification will be limited 
only by the difficulties encountered in such 
cooperation. 
Joun H. MCNEELY 
SPECIALIST IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
U.S. OrFIcE oF EDUCATION 


QUOTATIONS 


TEACHERS FROM ABROAD 


kinG the period of the “depression,” which 


ni seems now happily beginning to acquire a 


vical meaning, the teachers in universities 
colleges, and the young men and women 
pped with a Ph.D. degree and looking for- 
to teaching as their profession, furnished 

| quota of the unemployed. Neverthe- 

ng this same period, and especially after 
iiguration of the Nazi régime in Germany, 

i continued to entertain, or permanently 

), teachers from abroad. Other oceupa- 
were protected by immigration restrictions 

iv local policies designed to give American 
us priority; but exiled Italians, Germans 
Russians continued to come to this country 
pecial visas, and to find a cordial welcome. 
found numerous opportunities to lecture, 


large number, having secured permanent 


ointments, have transferred their residence 


nently, 
lis is a remarkable fact. In part, no doubt, 
efleets a traditional provincialism which in- 


s scholars from abroad with a peculiar pres- 


‘, and tends, often unjustly and unwisely, to 


parage the home product. There are, how- 


other explanations which justify this 

cy of hospitality. It is a part of the Amer- 
(ea that those oppressed or denied oppor- 
at home should find in America a free 
and adequate resources. And in this age 
‘tural nationalism America still adheres to 
(ea, so frequently and so eloquently ex- 
ed during the Tercentenary, that the world 
ence and learning is a wider world in which 


differences are subordinated to the com- 





mon passion of truth and the universal code of 
the scholar. This idea is both magnanimous and 
profitable. America continues to be fertilized 
from European and even Asiatie sources, and 
through ignoring national limits enjoys a wider 
choice of merit. 

Professor Etienne Gilson, who in the brilliant 
lecture with which he opened the Tercentenary 
Conference pointed this moral by citing the 
mediaeval University of Paris, is one of those 
who will apply it to Harvard during the coming 
year. He and Sir Frederick Hopkins, both of 
whom received degrees at the Tercentenary Cele 
bration, will remain and thus prolong the cosmo 
politan flavor of that celebration. These men, 
together with the Freneh Exchange Professor, 
Albert J. Farmer, of Bordeaux; the Charles 
Eliot Norton Professor, J. A. E. Roosval, of 
Stockholm, and the many other teachers and 
lecturers, from Kurope and America, who are to 
he Harvard’s guests this year, will find them- 
selves heartily weleome. We hope that they will 
feel themselves at home, both in the personal and 
in the professional sense. Their presence is in 
some degree a fulfillment of the purpose to 
which Harvard is pledged.—Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin. 

STUDENTS IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 

Last year Dr. Bernhard Rust, Hitler’s Min- 
ister of Edueation, complained that universities 
were not spiritually keeping pace with the rest 
of Germany. The expected academic revolution 
was lagging. Though he had the faculties pri- 
marily in mind, the students too were castigated. 
Now he finds the student body far too zealous in 


promoting the Nazi cause. <A professor must 
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be on his guard lest in his teaching he betrays 
the slightest disagreement with Nazi gospel. 
Precisely the same effect followed the ideal- 
ization of the Nordic. When it was discovered 
that the swarthy Bavarians and Swabians were 
looked down upon by the rather rare flaxen- 
haired longheads, that the Germanism of the 
Fiihrer himself might be questioned because he 
is so obviously a dark, Alpine roundhead, and 
that the Japanese (possible allies in a war with 
Bolshevistic Russia) were none too pleased with 
the elevation of the “Aryan” above all other 
tribes, Dr. Rust 
much the same warning that he now dins into 
the Orders 
Berlin that the German soul is to be glorified 


found it necessary to sound 


ears of the students. came from 
rather than a fair skin, a long head and blue 
eves. 

But the astonishing phenomenon is the will- 
ingness of the student body not only to swallow 
the Nazi medicine but to ery for more of it. In 
the days of the Czar the most ardent Nihilists 
When the liberal 
movement of 1848 swept Germany and other 


built the hichest 


were found in the universities. 


countries the students barri- 


REPORTS 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES AND OPPOR- 
TUNITIES IN EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH! 

Ir is now generally recognized that scientific 
method and research techniques have important 
contributions to make to the development of 
education. Fruitful research in edueation, as in 
other fields, requires extensive, as well as special- 
ized, training. 

Adequate preparation for work in this field 
involves first a broad understanding of the social 
foundations of education and of its rdle in eon- 
temporary social evolution. This is essential if 
educational research is to be properly conceived 
and developed in directions and areas which are 
most significant for individual and general well- 
being. 

Adequate preparation for educational research 
also obviously requires specific training and 
mastery of the specialized techniques employed 

1 From an announcement issued by Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 
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cades and hurled the most paving stones at the 
Only recently Oxford students an- 
nounced that they would not go to war and 
French students refused to attend the classes of 
a professor of international law who had op- 
posed the Ethiopians at Geneva. 
lege presidents have uncomfortable moments 
when they think of the strikes, parades and pro- 
tests in which students discontented with things 
as they are too violently express themselves. 

How are we to explain the fanaticism that 
Minister Rust would curb? He helped to make 
the German university what it is to-day, and, in 
the words of the song, he ought to be satisfied. 
Once a self-governing democracy of learning, it 
became as much a part of the state as the post- 


police. 


American ¢ol- 


office. With its socialization, good standing in 
the Nazi party so far takes precedence over 
scholarship that students must join party or- 
ganizations, listen to party orators, participate 
in party activities, engage systematically in 
party sports. Apparently, Nazification of the 
universities has been too thorough. Now it must 
be partially undone. For there is such a thing 


as being too good a Nazi.—The New York Times. 


This is 


essential if the educational research worker ‘s 


by the expert investigator in this field. 


to employ effective and economical procedures. 

Edueational research is usually carried on in 
a school system, college or other organization 
employing persons performing various func 
tions. The purpose of research is to illumine 
some problem or to answer some question affect- 
ing the practice of the organization. It is neces 
sary, therefore, for the educational researel 
worker to be acquainted with the principles and 
relationships which characterize good educa- 
tional organization and administration if he 1s 
to work effectively with his colleagues and is to 
focus his efforts on significant problems. 

Finally, it is important that those working 1 
the field of educational research should be able t° 
interpret and present their findings in effective 
form. This is requisite in order that education: 
research may eventuate in appropriate revision 
and development of edueational policy a 


practice. 
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Recognition of the contribution which research 
has to make to educational development has re- 
sulted in the creation of several types of research 
pPOSITLONS. 
~ (City and other loeal school systems are coming 
+) pecognize research as a specialized function. 
A variety of provisions are made. In small 
school systems a portion of the time of a teacher 
or supervisory officer may be allocated to re- 
search. In the largest cities as many as forty- 
live specialized technical workers may be em- 

loyed in a bureau of educational research. 

Many state departments of education now 
employ one or more full-time research workers. 
In addition, these departments frequently expect 
those responsible for the supervision of various 
phases of edueational work to conduct investi- 
The U. 5S. 
Edueation and certain other federal 


vations involving research methods. 
Office of 
bureaus include a eonsiderable number of posi- 
tions for which training in edueational research 
5 required, 

Teachers’ organizations in recent years have 
recognized the desirability of employing quali- 
ied research workers. The Research Division of 


he National Edueation Association now em- 


ploys a technieal staff of ten workers, exclusive 
clerical assistants. Sinee 1924 research de- 
iments have been established in the head- 
juarters of nine state edueation associations. 
The increasing use of deliberative and research 
Inmissions and eommittees as a means of ap- 
raising educational procedure and projecting 
educational policy is offering a rapidly growing 
imber of opportunities for qualified research 
rkers. A number of these agencies are now 
employing research staffs of considerable size. 
Colleges and universities offer a wide range of 
opportunities for the worker trained in eduea- 
tional research. In some instances, bureaus of 
educational research are separately organized in 
ese Institutions. In most of the important col- 


eges and universities, those concerned with 
truction are expected to earry on some educa- 

tional research and to supervise the research 

work of students and assistants. 

In addition to the demand for highly speeial- 

ized technicians who give full time to educational 


search, there is a growing recognition that the 
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general practitioner, whether teacher or admin- 
istrator, must have some understanding of this 
field. The Committee on the Place of Research 
in Edueational Reconstruction of the American 
Edueational Research Association states: 


If research is to be made an aspect of every job 
in the school system, an idea fully accepted in 
theory,it will be necessary for our training institu- 
tions to make this function more apparent to all 
students than is now being done. Claim can hardly 
be made that either our teachers or our administra- 
tors graduate with very clear-cut notions of how to 
do research, of the tools of research, of how re- 
search is to function in their work, or of what a 
research department would do in a school system. 
Further, claim can not be made that any large 
majority of them have any particular appreciation 
of the research literature in their fields, any ade- 
quate facility in utilizing it, or any great enthusi- 
asm for participating in school research work. 


Those working in positions of the type illus- 
trated in the preceding paragraphs may special- 
ize in one or more of several areas of research. 
These areas are considered below. 


The instructional program of a school system 
offers a wide range of problems, to the solution of 
which research may contribute. The fully qualified 
worker in this area must know something of the 
construction of educational tests, their use in mea- 
suring the progress of children in school and in 
Ability to 


interpret the results of objective measurement is 


diagnosing strengths and weaknesses. 


quite as important as skill in giving tests and pre- 


senting their results in proper statistical and 


graphical form. Sound interpretation of research 
findings involves social intelligence, a broad phi- 
losophy of education, understanding of administra- 
tive relationships and practical school experience. 

The large amount of energy now being devoted 
to eurriculum revision and building involves im 
portant that 


trained research worker can make. 


contributions only a_ technically 
In addition to 
his training in statistical techniques, the successful 
worker in this area of research must be familiar 
with curriculum research findings, know the various 
approaches to curriculum building, be able to ecoun- 
sel teachers in the development of new curriculum 
content—whether of the subjeet-organized or in 
tegrated activity type, and be qualified to aid in 
developing methods of appraising experimental cur- 
riculum materials. 

The area of education concerned with the indi 


vidual development and guidance of pupils is an- 
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other field in which research methods are essential. 
The qualified research worker in this field must be 
prepared to use and properly interpret psychologi- 
cal and educational tests, develop pupil case his- 
tories and assemble the data pertinent to the 
educational and vocational guidance of individual 
pupils. The research worker in this field must not 
be concerned merely with palliative measures. He 
must be able to identify the environmental factors 
and educational procedures which lie back of vari- 
ous maladjustments, in order that the fundamental 
revisions essential to the avoidance of these malad- 
justments may be accomplished. 

The field of administration 


educational teems 
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with problems which can be solved only on the basis 
of careful investigation. Research in this field in- 
volves mastery of survey techniques and the ability 
to appraise various phases of administrative prae- 
tice. Techniques of budgetary procedure and cost 
accounting, methods of analyzing various phases 
of business administration, procedures in studying 
the qualifications of teaching personnel, research 
procedures employed in studying organization for 
control, administration and financing of education 
and methods for appraising instructional and 
guidance programs are among the areas of training 
required of a qualified worker in administrative 


research. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


VOCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS OF 
FRESHMEN IN A TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 

IN order to plan its curricula wisely, a teach- 
ers college should know the vocational expecta- 
tions of its students. Consequently, every five 
years, as part of a detailed personnel study, 
students at the Eastern Illinois State Teachers 


College are asked the following questions.? 


1. Do you expect to teach after leaving this 
school? 

2. If so, how many years do you expect to teach? 

If you expect to teach, what kind of position 

(Check only one). 


et 


do you desire? 
(a) Teacher in rural one-room school 
(b) Teacher in semi-graded school 
(c) Teacher in graded school 
(d) Teacher of departmental work 
(e) Teacher in high school 
(f) Principal of an elementary school 
(g) Principal of a high school 
(h) Superintendent of schools 
(i) Supervisor 
kind of 


listed above, name it. 


(j) If you prefer a position not 


4. If you do not expect to teach, what do you 
expect to do? 

5, Do you expect to make teaching a step to 

some other vocation? 


6. If so, to what vocation? (Check one). 


1 For a report of the study of the student body in 
The Teachers College Bulletin (Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College), No. 93, by Ralph 
Haefner. For a report of the study of the student 
body in 1930, see The Teachers College Bulletin, 
No. 118, by Ralph Haefner, Emma Reinhardt and 
Frank A. Beu. A report of the study of the student 
body in 1935 is now being prepared by the same 


1925, see 


authors. 


(a) Law 
(b) Medicine 
(c) Theology 
(d) 
(e) Agriculture 
(f) Engineering 
(g) 
(h) Marriage 

(i) List any other answer that applies in 

your case. 


Business 


Stenography 


This article deals with a comparison of the 
vocational expectations of the freshmen who 
entered the Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege in 1930 and in 1935. 

In 1930, the questions mentioned in_ this 
article were answered by 359 freshmen—12!) 
men and 239 women; and in 1935 by 271 fresh- 
men—118 men and 153 women. In both years 
nearly every freshman who was enrolled ut the 
time the questionnaires were distributed was 
included in the study. 

In 1930, 86.6 per cent., and, in 1935, 89.5 per 
cent. of the freshmen stated that they expected 
to teach. During the five-year period, then, 
there was a slight increase in the pereentage v! 
students who planned to teach. Apparently the 
majority of the freshmen who entered the schoo! 
came for the specialized voeational educatt! 
that it offers. 

In 1930, 66.3 per cent., and in 1935, 42.2 per 
cent. of the freshmen indicated the number 6! 
years that they expeeted to teach. In 1930, 
per cent. planned to teach from one to 1i\' 


years; 17.5 per cent., from six to ten year: 


| ! 





and 17.5 per cent. more than ten years. 








79.4 per cent. planned to teach from one 


years; 16.7 per cent. from six to ten 
and 3.9 per cent. more than ten years. 
{mong those who indieated the length of time 
, that they expeeted to teach, there was, during 


ve-year period, a decided increase in the 









' nercentage who expected to teach from one to 
{ vears, and a decided decrease in the per- 
, centage who expeeted to teach more than ten 
i 
7 o be sure, the opinions of freshmen may not 
a very aceurate prediction of the length of 
reaching life. Some of the students who expect 
teach only a few years may teach a quarter 
entury or more, while some who expect 
ch a lifetime may teach but a year. Yet, 
vardiess of whether or not the estimates are 
cliable, the fact that many students regard 
teaching as a temporary occupation is unfor 
ate, and does not augur well for the per 
nency of the teaching personnel. 
TABLE I 
oF TEACHING POSITIONS DESIRED BY FRESHMEN 
1930 AND IN 1935, AND THEIR FREQUENCY OF 
MENTION 
> 6 be 
iit Vv» . i) ° 
am. = - 
Lind of position 5 Bo y a 50) Q 
y Fon S Fua & 
ne-room school .... 91 29.3 47 19.4 
led school ...cses 1h 1.8 6 2.5 
2) J er rr 71 22.8 51 21.1 
“partmental work ....... 26 8.4 17 7.0 
sh hl) errr ee cre 92 29.6 103 42.6 
elementary school 6 1.9 h 2.1 
7 i higt CDOOE . acs 0 0.0 9 Oe i 
‘ dent ¢ schools » 0.6 0 0.0 
@ fie Supervisor .........000.. 0 0.0 1 O04 
60 ra eet eee 8 2.6 3 12 
eee rei 212 100.0 311 100.0 


) ¢ | shows the kinds of positions that were 
mired by freshmen in 1930 and in 1935 and 
‘requeney of mention. In both years the 
of freshmen expected to become class 
teachers, and only a very few planned 
becomne administrators. The only marked 
during the five-year period were the 
n the percentage of those who desired 
in rural one-room schools and. the 
i the percentage of those who wished 
I high schools. 


‘changes in preferences for positions are 


inony with the demand for teachers in 
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the area served by the college. Positions could 
probably be secured more readily for additional 
rural teachers than for high-school teachers. 
Yet, the changes in preference are by no means 
surprising. During the five-year period salaries 
in many rural schools in the counties near the 
college have been drastically reduced. Low sal 
aries, together with some of the other undesir 
able features sometimes found in rural schools, 
obviously do not attract prospective teachers. 

The need for employment, however, will even 
tually cause some of the students who preter 
high-school work to accept positions in elemen 
tary schools, ineluding rural schools. In Ih 
nois, certification requirements do not deter stu 
dents from thus changing their plans. It is pos 
sible for a person who meets the requirements 
for a high-school certificate to obtain an elemen 
tary certificate, even though he has no specitie 
preparation for teaching in the elementary 
Such a 


encouraging specialization in teaching. 


school. situation is not conducive to 

If the percentage of students who wish to pre 
pare for high-school teaching continues to in 
crease, in spite of advice from the placement 
bureau of the college as to probable difficulty im 
securing a position, the question arises as to 
whether the college should, as soon as ¢ireum 
stances permit, add a year of graduate work. 
Kach year it is becoming increasingly difficult 
for students with only four years of college work 
to secure positions in any but the smallest high 
schools. It seems likely that the college may 
soon have a clear demand for graduate work. 

There were no significant changes during the 
five-year period in the types of oecupations that 
students who did not plan to teach expected to 
enter. In both 1930 and 1935, the women ex 
pected to become musicians, dietitians, stenogra 
phers, beauticians or homemakers, while the men 
expected to become journalists, business men, 
agriculturists, engineers or architects. It is in 
teresting to note that in 1930 none of the stu 
LO35 


dents mentioned aviation, while in everal 


of the stated that planned to be 


men they 
aviators. 

In 1930, 47.3 per eent., and in 1935, 49.6. per 
cent. of the freshmen expected to make teaching 
There was, 


hight an 


a stepping-stone to another calling. 


then, during the five-year period a 
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crease in the percentage of students who planned 
to use teaching as a stepping-stone. As has 
already been pointed out, the tendency to re- 
gard teaching as a temporary occupation is un- 
desirable. The college should continue its efforts 
to foster among its students the idea that teach- 
ing is a life work. Furthermore, it should con- 
tinue to do its share towards changing condi- 
tions that make for lack of permanency in the 
teaching personnel. 


TABLE II 


VOCATIONS TO WHICH FRESHMEN 
EXPECTED TO MAKE TEACHING 
AND THEIR FREQUENCY OF 


IN 1930 AND IN 1935 
A STEPPING-STONE, 
MENTION 


Vocation 





ON POU RT 7 4.8 
Medicine .......... 10 6.8 
(OE 2.0 
[OER ene weer 12 25.6 
MOTICHITOTC 262s | 0.7 
Engineering ....... 13 8.8 
Stenography ....... 9 6.1 
MUMUTIROS 6s. esis cs c's 8 25.9 
Miscellaneous* ..... 20 13.6 
MOG MON. béicse ves t yy | 
MEA Ge gener esesa ath oc 147 100.0 
*In 1950, vocations that were mentioned three 


times or more, and their frequency of mention, were: 
journalism, 5; commercial art, 4. In 1935, aviation, 
5; journalism, forestry and industrial chemistry, each 
mentioned three times. 

Table II shows the vocations to which fresh- 
men in 1930 and in 1935 planned to make teaeh- 
ing a stepping-stone and their frequency of 
mention. During the five-year period the two 
vocations which showed the most increase in the 
percentage of students who expected to enter 
them were agriculture and engineering, and the 
two which showed the most decrease were busi- 


ness and marriage. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A comparison of the vocational expectations 
who entered the Eastern Illinois 
1930 1935 


reveals the following tendencies for the five-year 


of freshmen 
State Teachers College in and in 
period. 

(1) There was a slight increase in the per- 
centage of students who planned to teach. 

(2) There was a slight decrease in the length 


of time that students expected to teach. 
(3) There was a marked decrease in the per- 
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centage of students who desired positions jp 
rural one-room schools, and a marked increase 
in the percentage who wanted positions in high 
schools. 

(4) There were no significant changes in the 
kinds of positions desired by those who expeeted 
to enter some occupation other than teaching, 

(5) There was a slight inerease in the per- 
centage of students who expected to make teach- 
ing a stepping-stone to another vocation. 

(6) The two vocations which showed the 
greatest increase in the percentage of students 
who expected to enter them after leaving teach- 
ing were agriculture and engineering, and the 
two which showed the greatest decrease were 
business and marriage. 

The vocational expectations of the freshmen 
seem to justify the following recommendations. 

(1) The general nature of the curricula of the 
college should be professional. 

(2) Curricula which provide preparation for 
classroom teaching should predominate. 

(3) The college should consider the advis- 
ability of adding a year of graduate work, as 
soon as circumstances permit. 

(4) The college should discourage students 
from using teaching as a stepping-stone oceupa- 
tion. 

(5) The college should acquaint students with 
the demand for teachers for various types of 
positions in the area served by the college and 
should aid students in choosing their teaching 
field. 
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